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THE EDUCATIONAL QUESTION IN ENGLAND.* 


. THE question of national education in England, as in other 
' countries, is one that is becoming every day of more and more 
vital importance. The necessity of education as a means of im- 
) proving both the present and future condition of the masses has 
"long been recognized by practical politicians of all shades of 
| opinion; while the utter inability of the poorer class of parents 
' to provide for the efficient instruction of their offspring has ren- 
' dered it imperative that that education of which they would other- 
| wise be deprived should be supplied at the expense of the state. 
| This theory is but just, and, taken in the abstract, is simple 
Penough. But the issues involved in imparting this education 
'are surrounded by innumerable and apparently insurmountable 
‘difficulties. The consideration of some of these difficulties, 
which are engrossing the attention of all serious politicians, is 
“the object of this article. 
| The first decisive step in the direction of state education was 
' taken, as is universally known, in the year 1870, when Mr. W. E. 


* The lines of explanation and defence of the ‘‘school question” in Great Britain are 
' nearly identical, if not the same, as in the United States, though the circumstances of the two 
| countries are very different. England, led by a few despotic and ‘infidel agents, is departing 
from denominational education and favoring the exclusive secular system which now mostly 
| reigns here. Let us hope that the religious sense of our people will soon see the baneful influ- 
“etice exerted by the exclusive secular education of our so-called public schools, and favor the 
other. This would be favoring religious liberty, equal rights, and fair play, and would be more in 
| harmony with the spirit of Christian civilization and the genius of our republican institutions. 
| There is much in the zeal and self-sacrifice of Catholics in England, in their struggle for reli-. 
' gious liberty, which might serve us as an example,—EpIvoR CaTHOLIC WORLD. 
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Forster, on the part of the Liberal government, which was then 
in power, introduced the now historical Education Act. This 
measure, which naturally gave rise to a lengthy, though by no 
means exhaustive, discussion, having passed through its various 
stages in both Houses ‘of Parliament, became law on August 9, 
1870. Its more sanguine and optimist supporters saw, or ima- 
gined that they saw, in.it the final and complete solution of all 
difficulties, and therefore hailed its advent with no little enthu- 
siasm. 

The more thoughtful and far-seeing critics of the measure, 
however, while recognizing its undoubted good qualities and the 
unmistakable demand there was for legislation on the subject, 
were forced to acknowledge that there were many and vital ques- 
tions with which it utterly failed to cope. An experitnce of 
fourteen years has proved this view to have been a sound one; 
for. so far from being a fait accompli, the education question in 
England is still harassing the very centre of the social system 
and is demanding the immediate attention of Parliament. 

The act of 1870 was, necessarily, an experimental measure. 
It could hardly have been expected that a question of such vast 
social and political importance, affecting, as it did, every class and 
section in the community, could possibly be decided off-hand by 
a single act of Parliament. Such an expectation would have 
been both futile and unreasonable. A government, in attempting 
to decide the difficult and knotty question of state education, 
undoubtedly assumes for itself a grave responsibitity. Its la- 
bors are big with the fate of future generations. Its legislation, 
if just, may be productive of much good; but if unjust, unneces- 
sary, or indiscreet, it may be the cause of immense and incal- 
culable harm. Now, we do not in the least pretend to assert 
that the Education Act of 1870 was unnecessary. On the con- 
trary, it was most necessary and was imperatively demanded. 
Nor do we hold that it was wholly unjust. In many respects it 
was, we admit, a good and reasonable measure; but a thing that 
is intrinsically good may be rendered evil in its results if carried 
to an undue excess. And we contend that the educational sys- 
tem in England is, in some points, being carried to an excess which 
is altogether unnecessary and may prove in the highest degree 
prejudicial to the interests of society; while in other respects 
which are of far greater and deeper importance the system is 
actually suffered to languish and stagnate. We refer, in the first 
place, to the lavish expenditure of public money by the School 
Board authorities and to the excessive over-pressure exercised in 
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many of the schools; while, in the second place (and this subject 
is of such infinite consequence that it reduces the other to com- 
parative insignificance), we refer to the momentous and all-en- 
grossing question of religion. With the last question only we ir- 
tend now to deal. 

In referring to the subject of religion we have sounded the 
key-note (or what should be the key-note) of every civilized sys- 
tem of education. Thesupremacy of religion, and the necessity 
of its influence as the groundwork of all secular instruction, has 
been a recognized truth since the earliest days of Christianity ; 
and this doctrine (which is but the doctrine of common sense) 
was promulgated and this system rigidly enforced all through 
those times of enlightenment which, in the present days of arro- 
gant agnosticism and overbearing pedantry, have been paradoxi- 
cally designated “the dark ages.” The system that was practised 
in those ages of darkness, and even up to a recent date in this 
era of enlightenment, is still supported and approved of by all 
who regard religion with any degree of respect. But Liberal- 
ism, which is fast degenerating into Radicalism, sees no necessity 
for the bond of union. It acknowledges the necessity for educa- 
tion as the best means of ameliorating the temporal condition of 
the present and future generations, but it sees absolutely no 
necessity whatever for religious instruction; and, therefore; the 
link of connection has been severed and religion and education 
have been divorced. The baneful results that will be brought 
about by this insane disunion are but too painfully evident to all 
who have the interests of morality at heart. It is, therefore, with 
persistent and unswerving energy that the religious population 
of England are striving to avert what, in the existing state of the 
law, appears to be inevitable. And the Catholic body, headed by 
Cardinal Manning (who has done more, perhaps, than any man’ 
living to further the cause of religious instruction), are in the fore- 
most phalanx of the army of attack. 

The Education Act of 1870 was brought forward to meet a 
want the existence of which no one, we believe, is prepared to 
deny. But, whether it met that want or not (and we do not in- 
tend now to argue the point), it isa fact that the measure, if it 
did not actually create, certainly increased and aggravated, an- 
other want of a far more pressing and urgent. nature, which now 
demands to be supplied. Previous to the act in question the 
education of the country—that is, of course, the education of the 
poorer classes of the population—was derived entirely from those 
voluntary schools which were from time to time established by 
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the various religious bodies in the country, and whose mainte- 
nance depended solely upon the subscriptions of the members of 
such bodies. And in the schools thus carried on the dogmas of 
Christianity were instilled into the minds of the children together 
with the ordinary branches of education. There were, of course, 
numerous small private institutions (such as, for instance, the 
dame schools) started by the proprietors, partly, it may be, in 
furtherance of the ends of philanthropy, though chiefly as a 
means of subsistence ; but in all of these, however meagre may 
have been the amount of learning imparted, the homely truths of 
religion were never neglected or forgotten. The system was an 
insufficient one, certainly ; but, such as it was, it was based upon 
a stable foundation. It familiarized children from their earliest 
years with religious doctrines, and thus formed the groundwork 
of their moral characters. At one time, no doubt, this system 
may have been sufficient, but long before the year 1870 it had 
become quite inadequate and utterly incompetent to meet the 
pressing demands of the times. The wide increase of the popu- 
lation and the rapid progress of the age called for a more ex- 
tensive and far more comprehensive system of education. The 
duty of providing instruction for those who were unable to pay 
for it themselves had been left for far too long a time to the un- 
assisted haads of charity. The voluntary schools, though at the 
best only struggling and hampered institutions, nevertheless pro- 
vided instruction for considerably over a million of the children 
of the country. Yet the scope of their labors was but small com- 
pared with the vastness of the population. Indeed, by far the 
greater portion of the children were beyond the reach of the vol- 
untary schools. Thus it will be seen that legislation on the sub- 
ject of education, which was not provided until 1870, had been 
urgently demanded long before that year. 

It cannot, then, for a moment be questioned, even, we imagine, 
by the agnostics of the present day, that the voluntary schools 
(putting aside the good they have done in the cause of religion, 
and regarding the matter from a purely secular point of view) 
have been of inestimable service to the country at large. But 
for them education, even of the most rudimentary and superficial 
character, would have been almost entirely withheld from the 
lower classes of the community; and thus the intellectual pro- 
gress of the masses would have been hopelessly retarded. Indeed, 
Mr. Forster himself, in introducing the Education Act, bore tes- 
timony to the good service done by the voluntary schools. 


“ While alluding,” he said, “to voluntary zeal I must be allowed to state 
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that I think no one could occupy my office without being fully aware of 
what the country owes to the managers of the schools at present in receipt 
of government grants. Both before and during my tenure of that office I 
have had many opportunities of seeing those gentlemen at work, par- 
ticularly ministers of religion of all denominations, though perhaps it has 
been my lot to see more of the clergy of the Church of England than of 
others. I have seen them at their work and tried to help them occasion- 
ally. I know the sacrifices they have made, and not fora moment do I 
believe it possible that any one who considers this question will disregard 
what they have already done or will wish to do without their aid in the 
future.” 


Remembering, then, the benefits that these voluntary schools 
had bestowed upon the country in general at a time when it was 
denied all other assistance, and bearing also in mind Mr. Forster’s 
words, it was surely not unreasonable to expect that, pursuant of 
the dictates of common justice, not to mention any natural senti- 
ments of gratitude, in whatever legislation might be proposed on 
the subject the interests of the voluntary schools would be 
jealously cared for, and the claims of those who had hitherto been 
the sole instructors of the poor would at least receive every con- 
sideration. But no. Experience is a hard school, certainly, and 
in it must we learn how to measure man’s sense of gratitude or 
justice. So far from what we have suggested being the case, so 
far from the professions of Mr. Forster being carried into effect, 
the voluntary schools are now placed in a far more difficult 
position than they were previous to the passing of the act. 
They are laboring under the severest and most unjust oppres- 
sion. Instead of being assisted by the legislation of 1870 they 
are, as a consequence of that legislation, threatened with ultimate 
and total extinction; and it is only by the unabating zeal of the 
members of the various religious bodies in the country and the 
self-denial of religiously-disposed individuals that the voluntary 
schools still manage to maintain a struggling existence. 

The difficulties that the government had to encounter in 
framing the act of 1870 were certainly not few. And we are 
fully convinced that they entered upon those difficulties with the 
best possible intentions, and whatever evils have resulted from 
their measure (and we are guilty of no exaggeration when we 
say that they are many) are due not so much toa want of sin- 
cerity on the part of the government as to mistaken motives and 
an utter absence of foresight. Education, irrespective of creed, 
had to be provided for the whole of the poorer class of the com- 
munity, who were as yet beyond the reach of the existing system. 
The chief difficulty, therefore, that presented itself to the framers 
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of the act was the question of religious instruction. They could 
not establish a system of national education under which children 
would be instructed in the doctrines of religion in a form that 
would not be in harmony with the views of the parents, or would 
be, perhaps, positively distasteful to them. Such a step would 
have been greeted with public disapproval as a direct violation 
of the much-boasted principles of civil and religious liberty. 
Nor, on the other hand, could they possibly provide separate 
religious instruction for the children belonging to each of the 
various sects attending their schools. Both courses were equally 
objectionable, and, if adopted, would have raised a strong feeling 
in the country. What, then, did the government do? There 
was yet one other way out of the dilemma, and it is certainly 
strange that it did not present itself to the flexible mind of Mr. 
Gladstone, who seldom fails to see three courses open. The ad- 
vocates of religious education would naturally have been the first 
to object to any proposition for establishing a system in which 
one form of religious teaching would have been enforced indis- 
criminately upon all children alike. They were equally alive 
to the impossibility of providing in the state schools separate 
religious instruction for the children of every denomination. 
This, they knew, would be impossible and impracticable, even 
though it were needed. But was it needed? The whole aim, 
or at least the professed aim, of the act of 1870 was to complete 
the system already in existence, or, as Mr. Forster put it, “ to fill 
up gaps.” Why, then, should there be any difficulty about reli- 
gious instruction? Surely the duty of the government was clear 
enough? They could carry out their own theories, if they liked ; 
they could establish the school-board system and preclude from 
it religious instruction of any kind whatsoever; but while form- 
ing a purely secular system of education they should at the same 
time have provided for the religious convictions of the people by 
treating the state schools and those belonging to the various re- 
ligious denominations with a perfect and unbending equality. 
They would thus have given a rigid observance to the principle 
of religious liberty, while at the same time they would have pre- 
served intact the Christianity of England. This was the third 
course that was open to the government, and the course which 
they ought in justice to have pursued. Nevertheless the idea 
did ot present itself to the cabinet of 1870, or, if it did, was 
wholly and unaccountably disregarded. Feeling, or professing 
to feel, keénly the difficulties of their position in regard to reli- 
gious instruction, and believing themselves to be hampered and 
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hemmed in all round, while in reality they turned their back on 
the only conscientious mode of exit and escape, the government 
adopted a neutral course which placed religious education in 
England in a scarcely less degraded position than it now holds in 
France. In France religion is openly assailed by the govern- 
ment; in England it is treated with a contemptuous indifference 
and is regarded asa thing of only secondary importance. Reli- 
gious instruction is entirely excluded from its national schools. 
It is true that the Bible is read in many institutions, but anything 
in the shape of dogmatic explanation is strictly prohibited, so 
that children are left to put their own construction upon the doc. 
trines it unfolds. The very fact that allowing the Bible to be 
read is a concession made subsequent to the passing of the act 
only serves to prove that the English people are in favor of reli- 
gious instruction. Religious teaching, then, being prohibited in 


‘school, the duty of providing it is thrown entirely upon the 


parents, who, by reason of their occupations, or perhaps from an 
indifference inspired by the evil example of the state, neglect to 
fulfil it. Another cause also that renders the teaching of reli- 
gious knowledge after school-hours almost impossible is that, 
having been shut up in the school room for the greater part of 
the day, the children are naturally eager, on being released, to 
devote what little leisure they have to their well-earned though 
scanty amusements. In most of the schools, too, home lessons 
are set, and in this way the already feeble chance of imparting 
religious knowledge after school is hopelessly diminished. 

Thus the majority of the children educated at the board 
schools grow up in comparative ignorance of the truths of reli- 
gion, or, if they manage to learn anything of its doctrines, they 
learn also, by force of example, to treat them with indifference 
if not with contempt. We cannot believe that the originators of 
the act of 1870 had any idea that the present deplorable state of 
things would be the natural outcome of their measure. Indeed, 
Mr. Forster, in his speech introducing the scheme, betrayed a 
commendable anxiety respecting the question of religion. But 
there is a wide and striking difference between that speech of 
Mr. Forster and the legislation that has grown out of the bill it 
introduced. ‘“ We must take care,” said the member for Brad- 
ford in 1870, “ not to destroy in building up—not to destroy the 
existing system in introducing a new one.” “ QOur object,” he 
declared, “ is to complete the present voluntary system, to fill up 
gaps, sparing the public money when it can be done without, 
procuring as much as we can the assistance of parents, and wel- 
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coming as much as we rightly can the co-operation and aid of 
those benevolent men who desire to assist their neighbors.” 
How many of these fair promises have been fulfilled? The ques- 
tion isa simple one to ask, but it is a difficult one to answer. 
For the government measure, so far from assisting, has cast a 
thousand obstacles in the way to impede the progress of the 
voluntary schools. If by the phrase “complete the voluntary 
system” Mr. Forster meant to imply that the government in- 
tended to “ finish ” it, or, in other words, to bring it to an end, 
then we must own that they have certainly done their utmost to 
achieve success ; and if their endeavors in this instance have been 
baffled and frustrated, we may truly say (and it is, perhaps, the 
only thing in connection with the bill of which the same may be 
said) that the failure is due to no fault of theirs. 

One passage in particular in Mr. Forster's speech was most 
ingeniously constructed, and doubtless had the effect of silencing 
the scruples of many honorable members. It ran thus: 


“I confess that, on further examination of the question, we did not 
think it right—as the House will perceive from the provisions I have 
already explained—to insist on the School Board assisting the present 
schools. We give them, however, power to do so if they please. They 
have a certain educational destitution to supply. They may do it either by 
setting up their own public elementary schools or by assisting the present 
public elementary schools ; those schools, I need not remind the House, 
being efficient up to a certain standard of secular efficiency and having 
the Conscience Clause, as I have described. They may either provide 
schools themselves or assist the present schools, or they may do both. 
But there is this condition, that if they do go on the principle of assisting 
they must assist all schools on equal terms.” 


Were we not already convinced of the sincerity of Mr. Fors- 
ter we should at once set this passage down as a shrewd and 
subtle artifice, a discreet and deceptive stroke of political leger- 
demain. As it is, we can only wonder at the hopeless want of 
forethought and the apparent ignorance of the merest rudiments 
of worldly knowledge betrayed by Mr. Forster and his col- 
leagues. To place the voluntary schools at the mercy of a cor- 
porate body of men whose chief aim is naturally to secure their 
own interests, and to expect them, at the sacrifice of those inte- 
rests, to vote assistance to the voluntary schools, speaks either 
of a’callous indifference to facts or an utter inexperience of men 
and public bodies. The idea of placing the religious schools 
under the protection of the School Board was, no doubt, good in 
theory and answered the purpose of removing, to all appear- 
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ance, from the shoulders of the government the responsibility of 
neglecting the interests of that class which had hitherto been 
the sole instruments for educating the poor. But the idea, good 
in theory, was utterly incapable of being carried into effect, and 
the power that was given to the School Board has proved in 
every way damaging to the interests of the voluntary schools. 
For instance, a religious school may have been established ina 
certain district that was hitherto destitute of the means of edu- 
cation. It may, perhaps, by reason of the unflagging energy 
and perseverance of the religious body to which it belongs, have 
so far prospered as to have collected sufficient funds to enable 
it to erect a school-building. |The new building, however, is 
not large enough to meet the requirements of the place. The 
School Board perceive the deficiency, and, instead of assisting 
the voluntary school, take the matter into their own hands, and 
relieved, by reason of the large sums of money at their disposal, 
of all those irksome delays and anxieties which never fail to 
harass the promoters of voluntary education, are able in a very 
short time to build a large school and thus become, not the 
assistants, but the rivals, and in the majority of cases the suc- 
cessful rivals, of the voluntary institutions. 

There is yet one other passage from Mr. Forster’s speech 
which we cannot refrain from quoting here. It is pregnant 
throughout with a painful significance. It sounds more like a 
reproach hurled at the existing educational system than an argu 
ment brought forward in support of the government measure. 
This is what Mr. Forster said : 


“We all know that ignorance is weakness, and that weakness, in this 
hard-struggling world, generally brings misfortune—often leads to vice. 
Let us, then, each of us think of our own homes, of the villages in which 
we have to live, of the towns in which it is our lot to be busy; and do we 
not know child after child, boys or girls, growing up to probable crime, 
to still more probable misery, because badly taught or utterly untaught ? 
Dare we, then, take on ourselves the responsibility of allowing this igno- 
rance, this weakness, to continue one year longer than we can help?” 


We have certainly no intention of dissenting from Mr. Fors- 
ter. His words, if we give them their true and full application, 


_ are undeniable; in fact, they very accurately sum up the case 


of those who advocate religious education. But unfortunately 
Mr. Forster did mot give them their full application. They were 
uttered by him in support of a system which was practically to 
deprive children of the means of acquiring religious knowledge, 
and therefore were intended to apply exclusively to the secular 
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branches of education. Regarded, then, in this light, his words 
are entirely deprived of their force, or rather they are invested 
with a new and far greater significance and become nothing less 
than a sweeping condemnation of the policy they were intended 
to uphold. There is, perhaps, a certain amount of truth in the 
assertion that secular education alone would, in some cases, 
prove an antidote to vice. In some cases, certainly, it might 
have the effect, by adding power to the intellect, of lessening the 
more animal faculties. But while such cases would doubtlessly 
be few, there would be a far larger number in which education, 
if unaccompanied by religion, would have precisely the opposite 
effect. In bringing children up in comparative ignorance of 
God we allow them to grow in the impression that worldly 
prosperity and success are the great objects of life; while by 
suppressing religion we stifle conscience and shatter for ever 
those nicely-balanced scales that tremble between right and 
wrong. Secular education may and will lift the intellectual 
status of the country, but secular education, unassisted by the 
teachings of religion, cannot possibly improve or elevate the 
moral condition of the people. On the contrary, a state can- 
not but suffer from the enforced exclusion of religion from its 
schools. 

Thus the Education Act of 1870 has already been disastrous in 
its effects upon the Christianity of England. Unconsciously and 
unintentionally, it may be, the originators of that act have given 
a considerable stimulus to those baneful materialistic and sec- 
tarian principles which are now, unhappily, pervading every 
section of society. What wonder if sentiments of scepticism 
which were formerly professed only by a clique are now adopted 
by a considerable portion of the population? What wonder, 
either, that a man has only to come forward and publicly pro- 
claim himself an atheist, and give utterance to the foulest blas- 
phemies, to be hailed with enthusiasm by the populace? We do 
not atal pretend to say that the principles of atheism are the 
outcome of the act of 1870, for such a statement, if it were no- 
thing worse, would at least be.a serious anachronism. Neither 
do we consider the lamentable spread of those principles to be 
entirely owing to the passing of that act. The whole tendency 
of the age, as is well known, is directed towards agnosticism and 
unbelief ; and the first duty of all Christian states, therefore, is 
to arrest the spread of those pernicious doctrines. Now, the 
charge that we do bring against the-act of 1870 is that it has not 
only failed and refused to check but has actually stimulated and 
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encouraged the evil tendency of the age. It has given, on the 
one hand, every assistance to the cause of unbeliet, while on the 
other it has repressed and considerably diminished the counter- 
acting influence of religion. The state is surfeiting the rising 
generation with intellectual knowledge, while it allows it to 
languish in a most degrading ignorance concerning the very 
alphabet of religion and morality. While strengthening the 
minds of children with every kind of mental acquirement it 
allows conscience to slumber or sink into weakness and decrepi- 
tude. How do the words of Mr. Forster come home to him 
and to his colleagues now? “ Dare we,” be said in 1870, “ take on 
ourselves the responsibility of allowing this ignorance, this weak- 
ness, to continue one year longer than we can help?” 

We have spoken at some length of the educational system as 
it exists in England under the board schools, and from what we 
have said our readers may, perhaps, have been led to imagine 
that English children are entirely deprived of religious instruc- 
tion. Though this is, happily, a misconception, or at least an 
exaggeration of the present state of things, it is practically true 
so far as the government is concerned. There is still, however, a 
large amount of that individual zeal among the religious bodies 
in England upon which the people had formerly to depend for 
their education, and to which we have already referred; and 
those bodies, stimulated by threatened extinction, have strained 
every nerve in order to extend their influence. So far, indeed, 
have they succeeded in their aim, although laboring under the 
severest injustice, that it is a fact, and an encouraging fact in 
these days of secular teaching, that the number of schools in 
which religion is taught has considerably increased. It is all very 
well for the authorities of the Education Department, when ex- 
postulated with by the advocates of religious instruction, to take 
credit to the Education Act for the progress that has been made 
by the religious schools. Mr. Mundella, in moving the educa- 
tional estimates in the House of Commons this year, declared 
that, so far from the introduction of secular having prevented the 
spread of religious education, evidence showed the reverse to be 
the case; and he contended, therefore, “that school boards had 
done more for religious education in this country than any other 
institution which had been set up, for without them the children 
never would have been forced into the voluntary day and Sunday 
schools, which they were now filling.” Though we admit that 
Mr. Mundella’s assertions are partially correct, they prove little, 
if anything, in favor of the existing system. The introduction 
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of a method of education which was directly opposed to the re. 
ligious convictions of the country may have stirred up and in. 
vigorated the zeal of Christians, but surely that fact can in no 
way prove that the system which produced it was a good one, 
A peaceful state may view with consternation the advent of a 
hostile army ; the knowledge of impending danger and threatened 
destruction may awaken the dormant energies of its people and 
call forth a band of patriots and heroes to do battle with the ap- 
proaching host. But does the fact of the zeal and patriotism it 
has inadvertently, unwittingly invoked for a moment justify or 
palliate the evil intentions of the invader? Christianity flourished 
under oppression and rose triumphant from the fiercest and most 
malignant persecution; but was the oppressor for that reason 
less culpable, his deeds less odious and repulsive? In fact, it 
would be almost’ as absurd to look upon such men as Nero, 
Decius, or Diocletian as champions for the propagation of Chris- 
tianity as it would be were we to express our gratitude to the 
Education Department for the progress that has been made in the 
cause of religious education. The arguments of Mr. Mundella 
are in every way deceptive. The real effects of a system such 
as the present system of education cannot possibly be seen while 
the generation which saw its introduction (a generation brought 
up in the teachings of Christianity) is still in existence. The work 
of demoralization is in this case slow and, to the majority, 
almost imperceptible. The alienation of a Christian and a God- 
loving people from a belief in Christianity and a recognition of a 
God is a work that one, or even two, generations cannot possibly 
effect. But that it is the end that is looked for by many of the 
Radical supporters of the system is unquestionable. Were it not, 
indeed, for the belief that religion would ultimately suffer from 
it, the system would hardly have gained the eager support and 
approval of that ever-increasing class of men who consent, with 
a degrading cheerfulness, to be locked in the fetters of “ free 
thought.” 

Let us now turn to a more practical discussion of the ques- 
tion ; and in order to do this it will be necessary to expose the 
gross injustice under which the voluntary schools are struggling. 
Previous to the passing of the Education Act of 1870, and dating 
as far back as 1838, the voluntary schools throughout the country 
were in receipt of a yearly grant from the Consolidated Fund; 
and, while this grant afforded them a meagre assistance, they were 
otherwise entirely dependent for their support upon voluntary 
effort. Now, upon the formation of the new system in 1870 the 
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board schools were made to participate equally with the volun- 
tary schools in the benefits derived from the government grant. 
So far—and only so far—are the two systems placed on an equal 
footing. But let ussee where the inequality begins. Whereas 
the voluntary schools are solely dependent for their existence 
upon charity, the board schools are raised far above the necessity 
of trusting in so precarious a source of revenue. By the Educa- 
tion Act a rate was levied upon the taxpayers throughout the 
country, and thus a large sum of money is yearly placed at the 
disposal of the School Board. With the extravagance of the 
board authorities and the unnecessary outlay of public money we 
do not intend now to deal, for it is a question irrelevant to the 
subject in hand. But we think it necessary to say in passing 
that that extravagance is rendered even more pressing upon the 
people than it would otherwise be by the fact that their money 
is squandered upon a system of which a large portion of them 
cannot conscientiously take advantage. Now, Mr. Forster said 
in 1870: 


“In taking money from the taxpayer to give his children secular edu- 
cation we have no right to interfere with his feelings as a parent or to 
oblige him to accept for his children religious education to which he objects. 
Therefore, in voting public money or making public provision for elemen- 
tary schools we hold that they ought not to be schools from which the pub- 
lic would be excluded.” 


This is another of the many instances in which the professions 
of the government have been belied by the measure they intro- 
duced. In spite of the anxiety betrayed by Mr. Forster in the 
last portion of the passage quoted, the system established by the 
act of 1870 is practically and emphatically a system of which a 
large number of those who contribute to its support are abso- 
lutely precluded from availing themselves. As to the truth of the 
first part of the passage cited—namely, that in taking money from 
the taxpayer the government have no right to enforce upon his 
children re/igious education to which he objects—we have no ob- 
jection to offer. But may it not with equal truth be said that 
the government have no right to take the taxpayer’s money in 
order to support a system of secu/ar education which is repug- 
nant and offensive to his moral feelings, and the acceptance of 
which would be a direct violation of his conscience ? 

Having, we believe, thus clearly demonstrated that the reli- 
gious population are unable to avail themselves of the system es- 
tablished by the Education Act, it is almost superfluous to say 
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that they are therefore compelled to fall back on the old system 
of voluntary schools. But if these institutions were poor before 
1870, what must they be‘now? The exacting rate levied by the 
School Board has toa considerable extent drained the educational 
resources of the country. Taxation comes first and das to be 
complied with, and there is but little room left afterwards for 
charity. And yet, remembering that the members of the various 
religious denominations have to contribute to the support of two 
systems, the fact that the voluntary schools are increasing in num. 
ber and efficiency is one which redounds to their honor. So far, 
indeed, from the originators of the secular system taking credit 
to themselves for the spread of denominational schools, the fact 
should be to them an everlasting and silent reproach. Let us 
turn now to another phase in the unfair and needless dispa- 
rity that exists between the condition of secular and religious 
schools. Both systems are, as we have said, entitled to receive 
the government grant; but though in this they are, nominally 
and to all appearance, placed on an equal footing, the inequality 
is practically as great and immeasurable as in any other aspect 
of the case. And for this reason: The government grant is al- 
lowed to all schools alike, but on two conditions—namely, that 
they should have attained a certain stipulated standard of prof- 
ciency, and that they should have accepted what is oddly enough 
designated “ the Conscience Clause.” Now, in the first place, it is 
perhaps needless to say that a system that possesses an almost 
unlimited source of revenue has a great advantage over, and can 
easily outstrip, its poorer rival which has to rely on a very 
limited exchequer. And as a proof of this we may mention the 
fact that, while the board schools are able to obtain a better class 
of teachers by paying an average salary of £250 a year, the vol- 
untary schools can with the greatest difficulty manage to pay 
4150. Thus the schools that have a superfluity of money have 
every facility accorded to them for obtaining more, while the 
voluntary schools, which most need assistance, are placed at a 
great and unfair disadvantage. - But this is not all. The govern- 
ment, not satisfied with having excluded the religious schools from 
the education rate, must go yet further; and the Conscience 
Clause, without compliance with which they are unable to receive 
the government grant, practically reduces the voluntary schools 
to the condition of the board schools by prohibiting religious 
instruction during the stipulated school-hours. 

There is yet another inequality in the existing system, and it 
is the one, perhaps, that most deeply affects the cause of religious 
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education. The School Board, as we have seen, possesses the 
power to erect one of their schools in any district where, in their 
opinion, there is an insufficient accommodation, and the inequality 
complained of is that, a board school having once been opened, no 
new voluntary school can be formed without the permission of 
the board. Taking advantage of this privilege and of their large 
resources, the School Board are buying sites in numerous places 
that are as yet uninhabited, so that they will thus be in posses- 
sion of the field when the districts are built over, with power to 
exclude all other schools. 

Having pictured the difficulty as it exists, we will now con- 
sider the best means of solving it; and to do this we will quote 
the words of Cardinal Manning, who is the one person most 
competent to speak with authority on the question. His emi- 
nence proposes to relieve the voluntary system of all injustice 
and to remedy the existing inequality in this way: 


“1, Let a school rate or tax be levied over the whole population as a 
part of the general taxation of the country. 

“2, Let all schools, with or without religious teaching, partake of the 
school rate, as they partake now of the grants of the Consolidated Fund, 
under all the conditions of the statute law and of the minutes and codes of 
the Committee of Privy Council.” 


This proposal is simple, yet at the same time it is complete. 


_ It would relieve the religious schools from the trammels that 


now hold them back; it would insure a fair and equitable division 
of the moneys raised by the education rate, as well as of the 
benefits derived from the government grant. The system of 
“payment by results” could be carried out quite as exten- 
sively as, and with far greater equality than, it is at present. If 
the education rate were fairly divided among all schools, whether 
secular or religious, then the taxpayer would be receiving a fair 
and just return for the money he has expended. 

There is an objection, however, that may be, and we think 
has been, made to this proposal by certain unthinking persons 
—namely, that if one denomination possesses more schools than 
another it would claim a larger share of the rate, and in this 
way a Baptist or Methodist taxpayer might be contributing, 
although indirectly, to a Catholic school, or vice versa. Now, 
this strikes us as a very flimsy objection; for if there be more 
Catholic schools than those belonging to other denominations it 
only proves that the Catholic demand is greater and the Catholic 
population more numerous; and as, in the majority of cases, 
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where there are children there also are the parents, it may safely 
be assumed that the Catholic body have paid a greater propor. 
tion of the rate and are, therefore, entitled to a larger share of 
the profits. Thus, in the same way, may it be said of the Bap. 
tists, the Wesleyans, or any other of the innumerable dissenting 
creeds in England. 

But there is another proposed solution of the difficulty which 
may, perhaps, appear more simple to the comprehension of those 
who think that by Cardinal Manning’s plan they would be 
supporting the schools of other denominations than their own. 
The proposal we refer to is this: that every taxpayer in paying 
the rate should specify to which class of school he wishes the 
money to be given; so that every member of each religious 
body would be supporting his own schools, while those who 
profess no religion at all would be supporting the purely secular 
institutions. In theory and on paper this scheme appears to 
be the one that is most directly to the point, but we very much 
doubt whether, to say the least of it, it would be practicable. 
Remembering that there are now in England considerably more 
than one hundred and fifty known forms of religion, it is not im- 
probable that the scheme we have mentioned would leave things 
in a somewhat chaotic condition. Moreover, if there are now 
one hundred and fifty £uowz religions, how many more hitherto 
unknown religions would this scheme bring to light? The satel- 
lites of each of those numerous individuals who station them- 
selves at the corners of London streets on Sabbath evenings 
and proclaim their well-meaning though erratic doctrines would 
doubtless raise themselves to the dignity of “a religious body,” 
and the “ Thompsonians”’ and “ Smithites” (although, perhaps, 
boasting of scarce half a dozen members) would be laying equal 
claim to the rate with the Catholics and the more prominent of 
the Nonconformist bodies. Therefore we think that the pro- 
posal of Cardinal Manning is the right one both in the logical 
and the practical sense. 

Having detailed the grievance under which the voluntary 
schvols are suffering, and the schemes suggested for removing it, 
let us now, in conclusion, cast a glance at the prospect they have 
of obtaining redress. Though we should sincerely regret it were 
this question of the voluntary schools to become a party ques- 
tion, it is nevertheless gratifying in every way to find prominent 
politicians (though for the most part, unfortunately, men belong- 
ing to the same party) taking the matter seriously in hand. The 
first, we believe, of the leading public men to own the justice 
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of the claim made by the voluntary schools was Lord Randolph 
Churchill; and the supporters of religious education are to be 


congratulated on having gained as a champion a man who is cer- 


tain to play an important part in the political history of the 
future. This is how Lord R. Churchill expresses his views: 


“I am of opinion that the cost of popular elementary education should 
be borne entirely by the state, and that all schools, whether voluntary or 
board schools, should be entitled to be paid in fuli from the imperial taxes 
expenses incurred by them for the diffusion of the rudiments of know- 


ledge.” 


After going into other details which are foreign to the subject 
now under consideration, Lord R. Churchill continues : 


“Under the system which I have endeavored to draw the outline of 
voluntary schools would flourish and increase. Their methods and the 
associations, historical and sentimental, inseparably connected with them 
are, 1 am convinced, far more pleasing and attractive to the English mind 
than the precise, cut-and-dried, rigid, and somewhat tyrannical ideas which 
seem to animate our school boards and to be dear to the hearts of the 
educational ‘Gradgrinds’ of the presentday. I submit that the plan I have 
ventured to suggest is intelligible, comprehensive, and broad. . . . Let the 
voluntary schools and the school boards continue their efforts in the cause 
of national education independently of and competingly with each other, 
the state awarding to each with the utmost impartiality those pecuniary 
endowments which either may honestly and fairly earn.” 


From this it is evident that Lord R. Churchill has, to a great 
extent, grasped the difficulty of the situation; and when we find 
the question also engaging the earnest consideration of Lord 
Salisbury and other prominent men, we think the advocates of 
religious instruction may look not without hope into the future, 
But they should not be satisfied with having obtained this ex- 
ternal support. There is yet much to be done by-internal or- 
ganization, and the Catholic body in England, under the guidance 
of Cardinal Manning, has set an example to members of other 
denominations by establishing a society called “ The Voluntary 
School Association” for the purpose of promoting the cause of 
the voluntary schools. Could the more important of the Non- 
conformist bodies, together with the members of the Established 
Church, be induced to follow this example, hope would be 
changed into certainty. Could bigotry be mastered and long- 
rooted prejudice subdued; could Anglicans, Methodists, Bap- 
tists, Wesleyans, and all the other religious sects in the country 
forget for once their old dissensions and work in harmony with 
the Catholic body and with each other, then the demand of the 
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voluntary schools could not long be ignored and their aim 
would be soon achieved. Let them sink fanaticism, and, while 
they remember that the cause they all have at heart is practically 
identical, let them remember also that, as they share in the 
struggle, they will also participate in the good fruits of success. 





WIKWEMIKONG. 


™ ONE afternoon in last August we left Collingwood, Canada 
—a place at the head of the Georgian Bay of Lake Huron—on a 
pretty little steamer, a propeller, with a very high prow (for 
the waves of our inland seas are sometimes very high indeed). 
After coasting along the south shore and calling at several 
places for passengers and freight, we struck across the lake, 
lost sight of land, and were at sea. The weather was just agree- 
ably cool and calm. Next morning we began to come in sight 
of some of the twenty-seven thousand islands which~Captain 
Bayfield’s survey noted in these waters. Talk about your “ Thou- 
sand Islands” in the St. Lawrence!—which was for us, as it 
is doubtless for many, a mere figure of speech. Here was some- 
thing real and outside of all metaphor. Large and small, barren 
and wooded, rocky and high, or flat and green, they present 
themselves ahead and abaft, to port and to starboard, endlessly 
succeeding one another, in beauty of form as various as their 
number is endless. You have besides far more than twenty- 
seven thousand bays and sounds and channels, of every shape 
that the eye delights to rest upon, all the wondrous beauty of 
wood and stream surprising you at every turn; the great blue 
mountains stretching away back on the distant mainland; the 
cool, fresh water deep in the steamer’s channel, shallow on the 
low bars joining neighboring islets; and dark-green trees spring- 
ing from clefts in the iron rocks, bending down to kiss the waves 
and shade the retreats of the monster sturgeon or the sparkling 
trout. Skilful indeed must the pilot be that guides us safely 
through this more than fabled labyrinth. Except an occasional 
light-house or a surveyor’s mark on a headland, and sometimes 
an Indian wigwam or the tent of a camper-out, no signs of human 
life met our gaze, but the sea-fowl in myriads seemed to possess 
these beautiful abodes in peace. Nearing Killarney about noon, 
we saw a bark canoe, paddled by its single occupant, leaving the 
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village, and our curiosity was at once excited to the highest de- 
gree and almost as completely satisfied; for word went round 
that the solitary sailor was none other than the man whom 
chiefly we had come all this way to see, the successor of those 
apostolic men who during the last two hundred and fifty years 
have ever been foremost both as explorers and as heralds of the 
Gospel in that vast region comprising Canada and the Western 
States, and formerly known as New France. Need we name 
them? “Not a cape was turned, not a bay was entered, but 
a Jesuit led the way,” says Bancroft. O noble Frenchmen, 
flower of the church’s chivalry! Truly the mantle of the apos- 
tles has fallen on your shoulders. When will that Homer arise 
who will depict your immortal deeds in fitting manner, that the 
race of man may be lifted once more to a realization of the 
greatness whereof it is capable ? 

All eyes were fastened on the canoe and its occupant. He 
swings his paddle slowly, for the labor of years has told on him, 
and the snows of seventy winters whiten the thin locks that hang 
down on his curved shoulders. A large straw hat covers his 
head, and beneath it the silvery beard makes striking contrast 
with the full bronze of his weather-stained countenance. As he 
looks up to return our salutation the gentle gray eyes beam 
sweetly forth and a smile like that of childhood illumines his 
face. His dress is that consecrated by the sons of Ignatius and 
Xavier in every clime, while the loss of its original color, and its 
threadbare look, tell of the spirit of holy poverty that fills its 
wearer's heart. Common moccasins completing his attire are 
visible as he passes, seated Indian or Turkish fashion in the 
narrow, eggshell-like craft, which tosses violently in the rollers 
caused by our steamer. As he disappears on his watery path, to 
visit some of the score or so of stations where his red and white 
children reside, either in permanent settlements or in the tran- 
sient pursuit of, fish or game, our eyes still follow and our heart- 
felt admiration. ‘ Those canoes are very shaky things to navi- 
gate,” says one of the passengers; “ I wonder how Father D 
can travel in them without risk.” ‘Oh! he’s a man of Goa,” re- 
plied a Protestant minister ; “ there’s not water enough in Lake 
Huron to drown him!” 

Touching at Killarney, on the north shore of Huron—a place 
appropriately called after the proverb of Irish scenery, and which 
is a fishing station of a couple of dozen houses and as many 
Indian wigwams posted on the rocks and islands thereabouts, the 
inhabitants being of Irish, English, Scotch, Canadian, and abori- 
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ginal blood, and nearly all Catholics, and having a neat little church 
—we entered later on one of the great bays of Grand Manitoulin 
Island, the “home of the Great Spirit” (Manitou). Our place 
of landing was Manitouaning, a Protestant white settlement, on 
reaching which we entered a miserable-looking sail-boat manned 
by Indian ferrymen, and, with genuine American fellow-passen- 
gers, set out alone for the Indian village which was our destina- 
tion. Our course was across the bay to the peninsula which 
alone exclusively remains in the possession of the Indians, the 
greater part of the beautiful island having been ceded to the 
whites. The Canadians have escaped the danger and disgrace 
of savage wars in their dealing with the Red Man, but they are 
not the less surely conquering his territory, and the plebiscites 
of Ontario may rank with similar exercises of popular voting in 
more advanced regions. Of those tribes which thus “ volunta- 
rily”’ ceded the Grand Manitou, as well as Penetang, etc., every 
individual, orat least every male adult, receives an annuity of four 
dollars, which gives many of them a grand opportunity for an 
annual spree, the whites pushing their settlements to the very 
line of division, and, despite the positive prohibition, selling 
whiskey to their foolish, improvident neighbors. The first object 
that attracted our notice in this ferry-boat was an old Indian, 
drunk and dirty, who carried a half-filled bottle of liquor in his 
daughter’s market-basket. The team that received us on the 
opposite shore was in the main good, the wagon being a sound 
one and the ponies very spirited, but their harness patched and 
eked out with various pieces of rope and twine. Scarce a word 
of English or French could we get out of these red Stoics. In- 
deed, they are too proud to speak these languages, as we after- 
wards understood, for they feel that they are being gradually 
but rapidly swindled by the whites, and bury their feeling of in- 
feriority to their sharper white brethren in a reserve that cannot 
be called sullen, simply because it is so impenetrable. It is only 
when they get drunk and noisy that their acquaintance with 
those idioms shows itself, and then in very voluble curses and 
name-callings, for which they have no equivalent, as we were 
assured, in their own simple, straight tongues, the briefest, plainest 
declaration sufficing for interchange of thought amongst them- 
selves. 

A fair road of five miles brought us to the great naked cross, 
about twenty feet high, which told the stranger that he was 
entering on the immediate bounds of the AZission. It was truly 
a striking feature in the landscape, and we ourselves, as well 
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as our dumb companions, saluted it in silence. Hail, holy 
Cross, sign of redemption, standard of civilization, type of 
progress, symbol of that self-subjugation which is the necessary 
condition for subduing depraved human passions and advancing 
in true liberty to universal brotherhood and the enjoyment of 
the equal rights purchased for us all by the Son of God! 

The Church of the Holy Cross, with the school rebuilt a couple 
of years ago by the alms of charitable New York, the residence 
of the priests, and the convent further up on the slope, are the 
most prominent edifices in the village of about one hundred and 
fifty frame and log houses, that stand on the sides and at the foot 
of beautiful Wikwemikong—Beaver Bay—which.gives the place its 
name. Hospitably received by the pastor and his little commu- 
nity, we spent ten days very agreeably at the mission. On-the 
Sunday following our arrival we sang Mass with the accom- 
paniment of an [ndian choir, which, aided by the people, ren- 
dered one of Lambillotte’s compositions with much energy and 
devotion, but without any of the graces of execution demanded 
by professional taste. We preached to the congregation also, 
but with the conviction that, apart from the Mameless Sisters 
who were in charge of the girls’ asylum, of the Jesuit Brothers, 
and one Scottish-American boy—the only white one in the male 
school—our sermon was almost wholly unintelligible, and we 
were fain to make up in gesticulation for the obscurity of our 
speech. The children sat to the front, the chiefs in raised 
pews at the rear, the men and women on either side of the 
spacious, gaudily-painted, and many-statued church. All were 
attired in plain, dark-colored, and inexpensive dress of the pat- 
tern of the whites’, We were forcibly reminded then of a some- 
what similar experience in Nova Scotia years ago, when we 
innocently accepted an invitation to address a Gaelic audience, 
the thought never entering our head that they “ had no English.” 
After preaching to the best of our ability, and with additional 
fervor, perhaps, on account of the strange congregation and the 
presence of several clerical hearers, what was our astonishment 
to see the pastor get up and tell his flock what we had been 
talking about! 

While we attended to the needs of the home church at the 
Indian village the pastor took advantage of our presence to set 
off for Killarney (having first said Mass at six o’clock at home), 
in order that that settlement might have the blessing (an occa- 
sional one for them) of the Holy Sacrifice and the sacraments. 
The journey was seventeen miles by water, but, as the wind was 
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favorable, he set out. On the way the breeze went down, and 
the still fasting priest did not reach his destination till eleven 
o'clock. Having finished his duties there, he set out to return, 
but, the wind again failing, he and his Indian companions, as well 
as two children coming to the sisters’ school, were obliged to 
endure the inconvenient accommodation of the ill-smelling fish. 
ing-smack for five hours. As they passed one of the other boats 
they cried out for some assistance in the way of provisions, for 
their healthy appetites craved satisfaction. Two fine fish were at 
once heaved over the side, and the second boat sped on its lee- 
ward way. “ Now we’reall right,” said Father ——. ‘“ Make for 
one of the islands, and we'll have an excellent Sunday dinner, 
although without table-service and neither bread nor salt.” As 
the craft was headed for the shore the priest searched for his 
match-box, preparing to light a fire on the beach, and already 
anticipating the exquisite flavor of the freshly caught fish. With 
some little consternation he found that he had for once forgotten 
it at home, and hastily asked the others if they had any. Nota 
match, as it happened, was to be found, and the hungry travel- 
lers were obliged to forego their needed banquet, and arrived, 
wearied and hungry, late at the village. This dining a/ fresco, 
however, is quite an ordinary occurrence with the missionaries, 
who are sometimes for months engaged in the visitation of their 
scattered flock, and always go prepared not only to cook a hasty 
meal but to camp out wherever the setting sun may find them. 

Next morning we said Mass at the convent, and were edified 
by the sight of those wonderful women who, bound by all the 
vows of regular observance, nevertheless in their humility forego 
the customary name of sister and content themselves with the 
appellation of friend ; but, what is of far greater account, wear no 
sacramental dadzt, but dress each according to her own taste, but 
in the plainest manner, in the ordinary garb of persons in the 
world. One could not conceive a more exquisite plan for sub- 
duing all self-conceit and feminine vanity. Little known as they 
are, they are the seniors in point of foundation of many or most 
of the religious orders of women in America, dating from the 
French Revolution—a time when the monastic as well as profes- 
sion dress was proscribed. 

The children, chiefly orphans collected by the missionaries 
from a vast extent of country and many tribes, sang hymns dur- 
ing the Mass, in Latin, English, and Ojibway ; and while their 
voices were little musical, their innocence and simplicity were 
most affecting. There were forty-two of them, besides thirty- 
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four others who live in the village and attend the school daily. 
Besides the ordinary English branches they are taught wash- 
ing, sewing, knitting, cooking, weaving, and spinning. They are 
exceedingly timid, like young fawns lately caught, and their 
literary ability seems to be far inferior to that of white children; 
but much of their dulness must be attributed to the fact that 
they are obliged to learn in English according to the government 
regulations—a language which of course is very obscure to those 
who never use it except at school. Take them in woodcraflt, 
however, ask them, in their own tongue, of the beaver, the 
meadow-lark, the wild goose, the sassafras, the canoe, or the 
fish in the lake, and their eyes sparkle with interest and intelli- 
gence. 

One of the nuns, Miss X (thus they are known to out- 
siders), told us of one of their huckleberry gatherings; and we 
think the account will interest you almost as much as it did our- 
selves. A troop of girls set out in one of the fishing-boats, stow- 
ing themselves miscellaneously over and under the half-deck, 
crowded together, but full of delight at their excursion, and, 
sailing with their teacher twenty miles across Lake Huron, 
reached a point where the fruit grows in a plenty and excellence 
unknown to more southerly latitudes. Like deer let loose in 
their native pastures, the little ones cast aside hats and shoes 
and joyously scattered through the copse. Having filled their 
cans and baskets, they at once improvised a tripod with branches 
of trees, upon which the pot was hung, and their dinner soon was 
cooking over a blazing fire, while the pleasant sunshine beautified 
the scene and the waves on the beach danced and sparkled. 
After eating they amused themselves with various games, and 
performed feats of swiftness and agility with which their white 
sisters could not compete, and which would no doubt slightly 
shock their notions of propriety. Meanwhile it was time to 
return, and Miss X was for gathering the little ones, who 
seemed willing to remain for ever in the woods. As it happened, 
however, the wind had gone completely down, and their Ojibway 
sailor informed her that it was useless to try to get home that 
night. This was embarrassing news for the lady, who had never 
camped out before; but her little companions were enchanted 
with the prospect, and, after further play and a joyous supper, 
the vounger ones sat about the fire and listened to their mistress, 
or told her their legends of spirits of wind and wave and forest, 
while the elders set about making a wigwam for her. It cost 
them little trouble. A few young trees cut down by the Indian 
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and set up like a stack of muskets, and this covered with leafy 
branches and a shawl or two to keep off the wind, made the 
edifice complete. This was Miss X ’s shelter, other branches 
forming her bed, while the stars shone in through the opening 
at the top. As for the girls, after night-prayers they simply 
tucked their dresses about them and lay down under the trees 
near the fire like so many rabbits, and at once were sleeping 
under the glorious firmament of God. Next morning Miss 
xX was awakened by the rising sun, and found that the girls 
had already risen and were cooking breakfast. She tried to 
make us sharers of the exquisite sensations accompanying the 
opening of one’s eyes in the fresh, clear air in that delightful 
spot, and having no walls about or no roof overhead; but, alas! 
civilization had made us such strangers to nature that we could 
hardly realize how pleasant it must have been. 

The boys’ school numbers about thirty boarders and as many 
day-scholars, and is taught by two Jesuit scholastics and one lay 
brother. They also sing Latin, English, and Chippewa hymns, 
and pursue the same studies as their sisters. In the building 
occupied by them they also learn trades: shoemaking, weaving, 
and tailoring, besides blacksmithing, carpentry, and wagon-mak- 
ing, as well as all the craft of the farmer, for which the well- 
stocked lands of the mission give full opportunity. They, too, 
are very different from their pale-faced brethren. The eider 
boys prefer to sit and talk rather than play; the younger ones 
cannot be taught the mysteries of base-balil, but amuse them- 
selves in less systematic ways. All the children go to Mass 
every day, plunging through the snow in winter with a reckless- 
ness that regards neither clothes nor health. The elder boys, 
moreover, are all well acquainted with the management of sail- 
boats, and go out frequently for fish and berries, like the girls. 

The mission is supported by its farm-produce, as well as by 
the alms of the Propagation of the Faith and other charitable 
sources, and by a government allowance for every Indian child. 
[t is on a limited scale indeed, and yet, if we may believe Sena- 
tor Vest,* it succeeds better than those splendid establishments 








* On Monday, May 12, 1884, the Indian Appropriation Bill being under consideration in the 
Senate of the United States, Mr. Vest, of Missouri, said : 

‘*. , . Now, as to education, in all my wanderings in Montana last summer I saw but one 
ray of light on the subject of Indian education. I ama Protestant, born one, educated one, expect 
to die one; but I say now that the system adopted by the Jesuits is the only practical system 
for the education.of the Indians, and the only one which has resulted in anything approaching 
success, 

‘* When the senator from Massachusetts, the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
said the other day that the reason of the success of the Jesuits, more than any other sect, with 
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at Hampton and Carlisle, which we visited with much interest. 
Why is this? The senator gives several reasons. Several 
others will suggest themselves to Catholic readers. For our 
part, we think that one essential point of difference, one of the 
highest practical importance, lies in the fact that these Jesuit 
schools are on the spot, right in among the people to be edu- 
cated. Half the pupils go home every night to their families ; the 
rest associate with those, and constantly reside among their own, 
and when they go forth from the school are not at all strangers 
to the clothing, food, language, nor manners of their people. 
We have always held that a day-school is generally better than a 
boarding one for forming the character of children, more than 
half whose education is lost if they are taken away from home. 
If such a system has a very marked influence on white children, 
how much more must the Indian be demoralized if, taken from 


the Indians was that they devoted their whole lives to the work, he struck the key-note of the 
entire situation. Take a Protestant clergyman and send him to the West. I do not care how 
active and zealous he may be, he goes there with his family ties; he goes there looking back 
to civilization ; he goes there half-devoting himself, from a sense of duty, to this ungenial life. 
Take a Jesuit, and what does he do? He is a semi-military preacher, He belongs to the 
Company of Jesus. He owns nothing but the robe upon his back. If he receives an order 
from the commander of the company to arise at the dead hour of midnight and go to Asia, he 
goes without a question. He is a number, heis nota man. He is segregated from the world. 
[talked with Father Ravalli at Saint Mary’s Mission, who had been forty-two years among the 
Indians in Montana, had devoted his whole life to them, had been sent there from Italy, an 
accomplished physician; and when I visited him at his little room in the mission he was 
lying there, having been bed-ridden for five years, and still administering medicines and per- 
forming surgical operations on each recurring day. This man’s whole life was given up to the 
work, and what is the result? To-day the Flathead Indians are a hundred per cent. advanced 
over any other Indians in point of civilization, at least in Montana, Fifty years ago the Jesuits 
went amongst them, and to-day you see the result. Among all those tribes, commencing with 
the Shoshones, the Arapahoes, the Gros-Ventres, the Blackfeet, the Piegans, the River Crows, 
the Bloods and Assiniboines, the only ray of light I saw was on the Flathead Reservation at 
the Jesuit mission-schools, and there were boys and girls—fifty boys and fifty girls. They 
taise cattle; the Indian boys herd them, They have mills; the Indian boys attend them. 
They have blacksmith-shops ; the Indian boys work in them, When'‘I was there they were 
building two school-houses, all the work done by the scholars at the mission. They cannot 
raise corn to any extent in that climate, but they raise enough vegetables and enough oats to 
support the whole school, and I never saw in my life a finer herd of cattle or horses than they 
had at that mission. , 
‘‘ Five nuns, sisters, and five fathers constitute the teachers in the respective schools. We 
had a school examination there which lasted through two days, I undertake to say now that 
never in the States was there a better examination than I heard at that mission, of children of 
the same age with those I saw there, The girls are taught needlework ; they are taught to sew 
and to teach; they are taught music; they are taught to keep house. The young men are 
taught to work upon the farm, to herd cattle, to be blacksmiths and carpenters and millwrights, 
Here is the whole of it in one single sentence : I asked Father Van Gorp, the father in charge 
of the mission, to give me his experience as an Indian teacher, and to state what had given 
the school its remarkable success. He said that for twenty years the Jesuits had only a male 
school. I call the attention of the senators who are interested in this question to this single 
point. He said when they had educated the boys and graduated them at the school they went 
back to the tribe ; they were immediately received with jeers and reproaches, told that they had 
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the half-wild, natural society of his own, he is placed near the 
habitations of cultivated ladies and gentlemen, dressed like them, 
given a palace to live in, and gardens to stroll in. All this is 
verified as little as may be in the prairie missions. 

Add to this the fact that at Hampton, for instance, his ideas 
of religious authority and moral unity are very likely to be dis. 
turbed rather than developed; for though the president of that 
beautiful institution is a Congregationalist (if we err not), the 
service is conducted by an Episcopalian, against whose High. 
Church practices one of the masters (belonging to still another 
sect) seemed indirectly to protest. Religious training of such 
a kind may leave the pupil worse than it found him. He hears, 
too, about the peculation in public office, about the divorces in 
Connecticut and Indiana, about the honor and influence enjoyed 
by the do-nothing rich, about the perjury of the Custom-house 
and the ballut-box, the scandalous stories circulated regarding 
candidates fur the highest places in the republic; above all, he 
knows by experience the luxury and opportunities for money. 
making’ in the East. How can you be surprised, then, if he will 
not consent to live again with his people, or becomes ashamed 
of them, or if, excluded from the advantages of white society, 
he should even take to “horse-thieving” for lack of other 
chance to make money 2? For conscience—that is, an enlightened, 
sure conscience—and a fixed and pure rule of faith and code of 
morals are things that Hampton and Carlisle cannot give; and 
white blood in their veins, that they talked like the white people, that they dressed like the 
white people, and that they were apostates to their race, The result was that the Indian, in 
order to maintain his position with his fellows, became a worse barbarian than he had ever 
been before. 

**I do not want to say anything against the schools at Hampton or Carlisle. I undertook 
on that expedition to use one or two of those scholars as interpreters. Ill, it seemed to me, 
they had advanced in was to deplete the plains of running horses, and General Sheridan agreed 
with me that they were the most expert horse-thieves on the top of the earth. They go back, 
and, instead of teaching the other Indians, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred they relapse 
into barbarism. 

‘*I do not speak with any sort of denominational prejudice in favor of Jesuits, I was 
taught to abhor the whole sect ; I was raised in that good Old-School Presbyterian Church that 

‘looked upon a Jesuit as very much akin to the devil ; but I now say, if the senator from Massa- 
chusetts, the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, will find me any tribe of ‘ blanket’ 
Indians on the continent of North America—I donot speak of the five civilized tribes, because 
they.got their civilization in Georgia and Alabama, and by immediate contact with the whites— 
but if he will find me a single tribe of Indians on the plains, ‘ blanket’ Indians, that approximate 
in civilization to the Flatheads who have been under control of the Jesuits for fifty years, I 
will abandon my entire theory on this subject. I say that out of eleven tribes that [ saw—and I 
say this as a Protestant—where they had had Protestant missionaries they had not made a 
single, solitary advance towards civilization, not one. And yet among the Flatheads, where 
there were two Jesuit missions, you find farms, you find civilization, you find Christianity, you 
find the relation of husband and wife, and of father and child, scrupulously observed. 1 saw 
that one ounce of experience is worth a ton of theory at any time, and this I say and know.” 
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without them his other acquirements are worse than useless— 
they are hurtful. 

How different the surroundings of the Indian boy in a mission 
like Wikwemikong, in the heart of his own race, with not a white 
man except his teachers in the whole territory, and those 
teachers speaking his own tongue and living and dying as if they 
were members of his people; with shelter, food, and clothing 
little better than that he will be able, when he leaves school, to 
earn by honest labor; with girls of his own race receiving a 
training to qualify them for sharing his home, his toil, and his 
enjoyments; with a religious education, above all, and conse- 
crated advisers in whose counsel there shall be no variety, who, 
by their voluntary poverty and obedience and life-long exile 
from native land, encourage him to bear the cares of existence, 
reconcile him to his simple state, and guarantee him friendship 
and paternal assistance throughout his life. 

There are about seven hundred Indians at Wikwemikong, all 
Catholics. They are poor generally, but are improving in their 
buildings, farm-implements, stock, etc., and if the whites did not 
sell them whiskey and invade their fishing-grounds they would 
probably continue to increase and to become more and more in- 
dependent and at length entirely civilized. But the whites do 
both these things, despite the law; for the Indian has no vote, 
hence no friend, except some priest or sentimental layman. Vo 
vote! Have we stumbled on the solution of the Indian ques- 
tion? We have no space to discuss the matter here, but will 
simply say that a man or aclass or race of men in the United 
States or Canada that has no political representation is very 
likely to be left out in the cold. We hailed with satisfaction 
the news, lately received from a Seminole Baptist preacher of the 
Indian Territory, that there isa project on foot to organize all 
the tribes of that rich and fair region into a State, and, as such, to 
demand admission into the Union. We welcome this idea. The 
glory of our constitution and our age is in the recognition of the 
equality, brotherhood, and freedom of all those men, at least, who 
make their home under the stars and stripes and are willing to 
identify themselves with our country and its fortunes. What a 
shame it is that we have not tried heretofore to bring the noble 
savage into our circle of human fellowship! Is it because we 
cannot forgive those whom we have wronged? But we have 
pardoned the African. Let us hope and pray that the American 
may be rescued in time from the condition of disunion and 
anarchy in which he is still found, so that he may be enabled to 
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make a last and successful stand against the waves of progress 
that threaten, speedily and finally, to engulf him, unless he be 
ready with his “ ship of state” to ride victorious and peaceful on 
their crest! 





ECCLESIASTICAL SURVIVALS AND REVIVALS. 


No well-informed biologist would venture to affirm that any 
kind of animal or plant which had once become extinct could 
ever be again evolved. No competent politician would deny 
that any attempt to restore a past social state must be but a 
waste of energy. Yet there have been many so-called restora- 
tions—as with the Stuarts, the Bourbons, and a hundred other 
instances. The fact is that in either science it is often difficult to 
discriminate between a new existence and a mere survival. It 
was long thought that scorpions and efts were creatures, geoiogi- 
cally speaking, of yesterday, and that certain tertiary fossils were 
relics of the earliest members of those races. But it now turns out 
that such rarely preserved individuals were but modified survivors 
of a prodigious past, extending back to the periods of deposition 
of many of our primary rocks, wherein the remains of their ances- 
tors are found to lie entombed. So it is with social institutions 
which seem at first to be new creations or sudden restorations. 
Careful study will generally show them to be instances of sur- 
vival with modification due to a combination of old tendencies . 
and novel circumstances. In the case either of the Stuarts or the 
Bourbons there must, of course, have been a great survival of old 
sentiments to render the so-called “restorations” possible, while 
circumstances necessitated such differences between what was 
really old and what was said to be “ restored” that no such so- 
called “ restoration” could be a veal one. Continuity combined 
with continuous change is the necessary condition of all that 
lives upon this earth. Apparent “restoration” is the proof of 
the past existence of unnoticed “ survivals,” as apparently sudden 
“destructions”’ are themselves sufficient evidence of the past 
unnoticed existence of eflicient modifying agencies. De Tocque- 
ville has taught us how the French Revolutionists, when they 
thought they were reversing the spirit and action of the ancien 
régime, were in fact but carrying out certain of its principles and 
practices to their more complete development. Thus nothing 
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really persists unchanged, and nothing which has in fact passed 
away even truly reappears. 

It is none the less true, however, that there are wonderful 
differences between the powers of survival possessed by both 
different social and different animal organisms. How vast a 
procession of varying kinds of life must have passed over this 
earth during the existence of the still surviving nautilus or the 
lingula of our New Zealand seas! During that long lapse of 
ages innumerable shoals of dolphin-like reptiles first came into 
the ocean and then finally died out within it. During that time 
the air began and ceased to be agitated by the wings of innumer- 
able pterodactyls of all sizes, and forest lands saw both the advent 
and the departure of dragons more strange than those of fable. 
Coming near our own times, the vast megatheria and mylodons 
of South America had their little geological day, and came and 
went like huge ephemera. Yet the nautilus and the lingula still 
live ! 

Parallel, though indefinitely less extensive, inequalities are 
presented by the durations of human societies. The civilization 
of China has left its relics within some of the most ancient monu- 
ments of Egypt. It saw that most lovely product of human 
nature—Attic culture—bud, blossom, and decay. When our 
British ancestors were only known but as barbarian inhabitants 
of the tin-islands in the world’s remotest corner it went on 
flourishing, and it still flourishes while the children of those 
islands have made their tongue the universal language of com- 
merce, in anticipation (according to De Candolle) of its becoming 
the tongue of civilized mankind. 

There are similar diversities with respect to the endurance of 
social habits and customs. Some of these, as many forms of 
salutation, are but local; others, as many fashions of dress, are 
notoriously but of short duration. From the nature of the case 
certain customs are exceptionally wide-spread and continuous. 
And such must be the case with all that directly concerns the 
wants of man’s animal nature. His higher nature has also its 
universal requirements, and there is no race of man which is 
destitute of language. Again, man is also almost universally a 
religious being—using that term in its widest possible significa- 
tion. Whatever may have been his mode of attaining to such 
conceptions, man has almost universally some curiosity, suspi- 
cion, or belief respecting supernatural existences, and observances 
connected therewith are very widely practised. 

It is religious practices, whether of the rudest or most highly 
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developed kinds, which supply us with some of the most inte: 
resting cases of survival and unsuspected continuity. It is in 
religion especially that we meet, on the one hand, with forms 
which are taken to be novelties, but which are in truth but modi- 
fied survivals; and, on the other hand, with supposed “ restora- 
tions” which are, in fact, but the carrying further onwards of in. 
cipient processes of change. It may probably surprise not a few 
Christians to be told that at the institution of the Lord’s Supper 
Christ did not introduce a new rite, but gave to an old one a new 
significance. He only continued that practice of the solemn bless. 
ing and distribution of bread and wine which had existed with the 
Jews from time immemorial, which was connected with the sac- 
rificial rites of the Temple, and which is continued to this day, 
on the eve of each Sabbath, in every pious Hebrew family. 

The study of Jewish ritual, combined with that of the most 
ancient Christian liturgies, serves to show how mistaken modern 
Dissenters are in thinking that their bald and unceremonious 
communion is a return to the practice of the early Christians—a 
mistake into which no évolutionist could possibly fall. An oppo- 
site error leads some Catholics to suppose that a much greater 
change in public worship was made in the time of Edward VI. 
than, in fact, took place. They suppose that up to the death of 
Henry VIII. the service in English parish churches was like that 
which may be seen in any Catholic church to-day. Whereas, in 
fact, the service consisted then, as afterwards, of Matins, Com- 
munion (Mass), and Even-song. Until of late years, on the other 
hand, very many Anglican churchmen supposed that the 
“ Prayer-Book” was the invention of the Reformers, and never 
suspected that, with some trifling exceptions, its “ Matins” and 
“ Even-song ” were but translations of English pre-Reformation 
breviary services. The Prayer-Book is a survival, and a most 
noble and fortunate survival, of “common prayers” which else- 
where in the West, as in the East, have unhappily all but disap- 
peared. Love for these services is, however, far from extinct 
amongst the Catholics of England and America, though their 
opportunities of enjoying them are scanty indeed—a fact in great 
measure due to the poverty of the clergy, the paucity of their 
numbers, and the overwhelming calls made upon their time by 
their pastoral duties and pecuniary needs. 

The co-existence of this love of breviary services and the 
scanty means existing for its gratification has an important 
bearing on a certain question of religious survival and revival 
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which requires to be considered from a point of view taking in 
as wide a prospect as possible. 

Putting aside the less developed sections of mankind, we can- 
not deny that amongst the higher races many individuals have 
aspired to live a much more religious life than the bulk of their 
countrymen and contemporaries, and have yearned after a closer 
communion with what they deemed holiest, practising to that 
end different degrees of asceticism and self-denial. 

Such aspirations have peopled and continue to people the 
many Llamasaries of Thibet and underlie the marvellous aus- 
terities of the devotees of Hindostan. A more developed spirit 
of the kind changed what were at first the “ solitaries” of the 
Thebais into crowds. Somewhat later it became a powerful 
agent in effecting the cultivation, material and mental, of west- 
ern Europe, while it still continues to replenish the solitudes of 
Mount Athos and Mount Carmel. 

But the Reformation dispersed the convents and emptied the 
monasteries of northern Europe. May we not, then, expect that 
the spread of enlightenment will also empty by degrees such 
monasteries as yet remain, and render impossible any new em- 
bodiments of the old ascetic spirit ? 

Experience so far hardly justifies any such expectation. 
Even in the United States analogous aspirations have given birth 
not only to new institutions, such as “ Brook Farm,” “ Fruit- 
lands,” with other more recent and more eccentric experiments, 
but also to communities practising either the oldes! forms of 
Western asceticism or the quite new ones, such as the Paulists of 
New York. ‘ 

In Europe, on the banks of the Danube and in the mountains 
and cities of Bohemia, ancient monastic institutions yet survive 
possessing much of their ancient wealth and handing down to- 
wards the twentieth century the traditions of the tenth. But 
these material survivals are but a trifling index of the survival of 
the old spirit. That is shown by the many new institutions of 
the kind which have arisen in Belgium and in France, and are 
arising even in Italy, where their dissolution dates but from yes- 
terday. 

In France they were in a state of vigorous growth when 
arbitrary government dispersed their members; and there can be 
but little doubt that as soon as the first and most fundamental of 
all freedoms—freedom of conscience—is restored in that country 
they will once more reappear. For no such communities could ~ 
have thus spontaneously arisen, had they not supplied a need 
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and gratified cravings of the heart strong enough to persist 
through many a man’s lifetime. Not only has the choice of 
such a state of life been in each case voluntary, but nothing hin. 
ders its abandonment by any who chooses to follow the example 
of Pére Hyacinthe. The existence of the supply demonstrates 
the pre-existence and continuance of the demand. 

Experience also makes it evident that it is by no means only 
disappointed men, who feel that their careers have been failures 
(whether from adverse circumstances or misused opportunities), 
who enter these retreats, though it is surely well that such ha- 
vens of refuge should exist for some such men! Not a few 
souls embrace such a career in the generous ardor of youth and 
persist in it throughout manhood’s vigor and the decay of age. 
This is a phenomenon which no rational mind will seek to ignore, 
and the study of it as it exists at present must be one of our 
best means of understanding monasticism as it existed in the 
past. Unquestionably in such a life there has been and there is 
a subtle charm, hidden to many eyes. What is that charm, and 
what are the probabilities as to monasticism in the future ? 

The Rev. Dr. Jessop has recently given us* much correct 
and interesting information respecting life in a medizval Bene- 
dictine monastery, such as one of those which nestled in so many 
a shady and well-watered valley of old England. Have such 
really gone from us for ever, as Dr. Jessop would have us sup- 
pose, or may we hope to look upon their like again ? 

Now, as before pointed out, all absolute restoration is utterly 
impossible. Never again can any abbot and convent of any 
monastery be quite like those of five centuries ago or fill a pre- 
cisely corresponding place to theirs in English life. Still, as has 
just been shown, religious establishments, in the main similar to 
the old, have reappeared in several countries in Europe, and, in- 
deed, such is the case in our own also; so that the possibility of 
some degree of revival cannot be denied. As to whether the 
sort of order to which Dr. Jessop has referred is more or less 
capable of such revival than other similar institutions is another 
question. 

We have already noted how unequal has been the power of 
survival possessed by different organisms, both animal and social ; 
and similar inequality has been shown by experience to have 
existed in religious orders apparently not very dissimilar. The 
Knights of the Sword endured but for a few decades. The 
grand order of Knights Templars fell with the first ebbing wave 


* In an article in the Wineteenth Century for January, 1884. 
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of the receding tide of Christendom’s theocracy, while the 
Knights Hospitalers, in a modified form, continue to exist. 
Some orders, like our “ Little Sisters of the Poor” or the “ Ma- 
rist Fathers,” date from but yesterday, whilst others may lay 
claim to ancestors of very early centuries. 

Amongst all the orders none is so distinguished as that of 
St. Benedict, none can boast a continuity so unbroken. Stretch- 
ing back into the filth century, the most venerable monastery 
of Monte Casino was in existence long ere St. Augustine visited 
England, yet it continues to exist still—a fact partly due to our 
present Prime Minister’s generously-exerted influence in its be- 
half. The Benedictines have ever retained a savor of learning, 
and not only have they never been mixed up with the Inquisi- 
tion, but have a deserved reputation for breadth and liberality. 
Our last actual abbot of Westminster, Feckenham, withstood to 
the best of his ability the tide of Marian persecution and be- 
friended the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey. There are besides 
special considerations (as we shall see) of history, ritual, and 
art which endear this order to great numbers of Englishmen. 
What wonder, then, if such an order revived amongst us once 
more? But, indeed, there is no need of “ revival,” for our old 
English Benedictines have never entirely died out. Before the 
last of those expelled from our old abbeys were laid to their 
rest fresh novices had joined themselves to the expiring “ Eng- 
lish congregation,” and the very names of the old dignitaries 
have been retained. There are still titular abbots of Westmin- 
ster, Glastonbury, and St. Alban’s, and flourishing communities 
at Dowaside, Belmont, and elsewhere dwell amongst us. But 
they yet further represent to us the ancient past. By the action 
of the late pope the ancient hierarchy of England ceased, in 1851, 
to exist in the eyes of the whole Catholic world, not a few of 
whom felt many a pang at such extinction. But the Bene- 
dictines continued to maintain the older titular archiepiscopal 
designations. They, at least, still belong to the two “ provinces ” 
of “Canterbury ” and “ York.” Their right thus to perpetuate 
cherished memories of former days has been, of course, contested, 
but has nevertheless been success{u!ly and definitively maintained. 
There are considerations of ritual !so which help to endear the 
Benedictines to Englishmen of ~ +e than a single communion. 
Dr. Jessop has made one grea omission in his paper. He has 
said nothing as to the services of the monastic church save the 
misleading expression, “ Matins Mass.” It may be well to try 
here to supply this defect by saying a few words as to breviary 
VOL, XL.—39 
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services generally, and those of the Benedictines in particular. 
To do this may throw some light on one of the many hidden 
charms of monastic life. 

As has been said, Anglican churchmen have the privilege of 
joining, if they please, in a noble form of “common prayer” 
elsewhere too generally altogether abandoned. But that form 
of prayer is a mutilated survival of the far richer “ common 
prayer ” of the older church, which failed not, seven times a day, 
to present its common praises, thanksgivings, and supplications 
to the Almighty. As most Catholics know, the seven services 
were and are: (1) Matins and Lauds, (2) Prime, (3) Tierce, 
(4) Sext, (5) None, (6) Vespers, and (7) Compline. Many per- 
sons, both Catholics and Protestants, however, do not know 
that the “ Matins” of the English Prayer-Book are formed 
mainly from the Matins and Lauds of the breviary. In both 
we find the “Venite exultemus,” Psalms, Lessons, the “ Te 
Deum,” and the “ Benedictus.” The Anglican service of Even- 
song is formed by an abridged combination of Vespers and 
Compline with a few additions. 

How glorious must have been the sevenfold service in Eng- 
land’s earlier days, when Wells had its ninety vicars choral and 
when hundreds of canons, in person or by deputy, filled our 
cathedral stalls! Of such noble worship the existing service of 
our national cathedrals affords no doubt a faint and distant re- 
miniscence. 

Of the various religious communities of men which now 
exist, it is by no means all which say or sing breviary services in 
common. Jesuits, Redemptorists,* Oratorians, and most other 
more modern societies of the kind, say it singly and in private, 
like secular priests. It is almost exclusively the orders which 
date from medizval times which recite it together in choir, and 
only a few of those sing it in a solemn manner. Speaking 
broadly, it is only members of the great order of Benedict t— 
including its Cistercian offshoot—who represent fully in our own 
day what was once so customary in our land. These were the 
monks who filled our now ruined abbeys and priories with sweet 
melody and not only with daily but also with nightly singing 
of the divine praises. 

Some of our readers may perhaps care to know that those 
praises are still so sung in England. Already in two places the 

* This-is a mistake. Redemptorists recite the office in common.—Ep. C. W. 


+ The Carthusians recite only part of the office in choir, The rest is said by each monk 
alone in his own cell, 
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old choral worship fully lives again such as once was at Cluny 
and at Citeaux. 

The actual monastic life may be studied in full vigor in 
central and in southwestern England and in the United States. 
In Leicestershire * we have-true Cistercians staining the white 
wool of St. Bernard with their honorable labor. In Devon 
the black-robed monks of St. Benedict have labored and laid bare 
the foundations of the ancient abbey of Buckfast, on the Dart, and 


’ now its venerable walls are once more fast rising on the old lines, 


with the hope that ultimately their abbey church may rise again 
and be filled with choral harmony.¢ The life led at Buckfast 
Abbey is passed as follows: At two o'clock each morning the 
monks rise to recite their service of Matins and Lauds. At four 
they rest again till six, when they rise for half an hour’s silent 
meditation in choir before the solemn office of Prime. After 
Prime they proceed to their temporary chapter-house to hear 
the martyrology and part of their rule, to publicly confess in- 
fractions thereof (for which penances are similarly imposed), and 
to listen to exhortation, reproof, and encouragement from the 
prior. At a quarter-past eight is breakfast (when it is not a fast- 
day), and at half-past eight Tierce is solemnly sung, followed by 
Mass. Then study and labor occupy the time till midday, at 
which hour Sext is sung; then follows dinner—always without 
meat, and with water or milk and water for drink—and at one 
o'clock None. At half-past two come Vespers, then labor and 
study till six, when meditation in choir precedes supper, followed 
at eight (or half-past eight, according to the season) by Com- 
pline, after which all retire to the common dormitory. 

Such is the daily round of services. How tedious, how in- 
sufferably monotonous a life! not a few readers will exclaim. 
And so it would be to all but those who feel a special attraction 
for it and enjoy therein a foretaste of the perpetual worship they 
look forward to as the summit of their future felicity. The pre- 
sent writer remembers a few years ago to have been present 
alone in the church of St. Bernard’s Abbey, Leicestershire, 
before the service of Prime began. Scarcely the faintest hint of 
dawn glimmered through the eastern windows, and the single 
lamp of the sanctuary hardly revealed the outlines of the choir. 
Suddenly a peculiar and shortly-reiterated sound aroused his 


*St. Bernard’s Abbey, founded by the late Ambrose Phillips De Lisle, and built by Augustus 
Welby Pugin. 

+ The worthy prior to whose enlightened zeal the happy inauguration of Buckfast Abbey is 
due has now left for America to carry on the same good work in the United States.. His name 
is Father Thomas Depérou. 
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curiosity. It proved to be due to the incoming of an aged 
monk, dragging along his partly paralyzed limbs with the help of 
crutches. Fifty years had passed over his head as a Cistercian 
religious, and yet that life was not adopted by him before the 
mature age of thirty-four! Here is one instance of the per. 
sistent charm of such a life for certain natures. One need not be 
a believer in Christianity to understand that many a man who 
does believe in it may continue to feel the charm of a life given 


wholly to direct communion with his Lord, and to repeating ° 


again and again, day after day, those venerable praises and thanks. 
givings of the Hebrew Psalmist which have for so many centu- 
ries given articulate expression to the highest emotions of the 
best men of so many nations. There surely is, then, some solid 
ground for believing that England may see again a few religious 
houses in the main resembling, though in some matters differing 
from, those which were in our land in pre-Reformation times. It 
is but a few such houses, however, which can live again, for the 
need for them is unquestionably far less. The process of the 
division of labor, which bas been carried so much further since 
the tenth century, would account for this, even if all England 
were In communion with Rome. At one time all who desired a 
life of study,:or of quiet repose, or of artistic culture were 
driven to the cloister. Our doctors, our lawyers, our men of 
letters, our poets, and our artists were almost necessarily monks. 
Still, though so many fields of uncloistered activity now exist 
which once were not, there are, and, as it seems, there will long 
be, certain stirrings of the soul, certain yearnings of the heart 
and convictions of the intellect, which find their satisfaction only 
in the realization of the monastic ideal. Generous minds who 
‘desire that all legitimate aspirations should obtain their satisfac- 
tion, who would give to others that liberty which they demand 
with justice for themselves, cannot but view with satisfaction the 
opening once more of an old English monastic house for centu- 
ries suppressed. Long a desolate and useless ruin, it now affords 
an opportunity for practical acquaintance with a mode of life and 
a religious ideal which has played so great and so continuous a part 
in the past history of our native land. Those persons, moreover, 
of whatever “ obedience,” who desire to witness, if not to join in, 
the richer and fuller “common prayer” of the olden days, must 
feel a real satisfaction in the opening of one more Benedictine 
house—a house of that order which has preserved to our own 
time so much of the past, and whose breviary, free from many of 
the changes introduced into that of Rome, is still enriched by 
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many a lovely medizeval hymn which elsewhere has disappeared. 
Such a ritualistic revival is also a survival which recommends 
itself to the poet, the artist, the antiquary, and the historian, no 
less than to every Christian to whom the solemnity and dignity 
of divine worship are especially sacred and precious. Nor is it 
for the Christian or the antiquary alone that such an institution 
may have charms. The non-Christian theist, the pure agnostic, 
may gain a not unwelcome repose through a visit for a few days 
or weeks to such an institution. There, far from worldly inter- 
ruptions, in the very abode of contemplation, he may find time 
to think out to a profitable issue some of the deepest of life’s 
many problems—problems which, while they remain utterly un- 
solved, tend to chill the heart, to fetter the intellect, and to sadly 
weaken the will. Men who have not tried it can have little idea 
of the soothing charm of such a home of peace, or of the benefit 
to be sometimes obtained—all religious controversies apart— 
through a short residence in one of these revived embodiments 
of the still vigorously surviving spirit of medizeval monasticism. 





FANCHETTE’S FRIEND. 


FANCHETTE stood in the market-place under the shadow of 
the cathedral. The white-capped little French girl looked as 
neat as a daisy; nobody could have guessed how sad a plight 
she was in. But under that dainty white head-dress, and under 
the shade of her black hair, there was a too delicate clearness 
about the brunette face, a darkness about her wistful eyes, a 
piquancy in the features, as if they were not only fine but some- 
what pinched. Poor Fanchette! For many days she had exist- 
ed half-starved, warding off hunger with sou after sou; and here 
she was, out in the early morning, looking round her, bewildered, 
homeless, friendless, almost hopeless, with only one franc in her 
pocket. Only one coin in the world! Where was she to hire 
shelter to-night? And how could she venture to change her 
only coin to break her fast with a cup of coffee and a morsel 
of bread? So there she stood, envying the market-women sell- 
ing their wares and emptying their baskets of green vegetables ; 
envying the busy housewives who were out betimes marketing, 
cheapening everything, as the sellers expected, and carrying off 
purchases pleasantly after much noisy haggling; envying the 
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small shopkeepers in the little sheds and shanties that nestled 
round the cathedral’s base—envying everybody who had work 
to do, no matter how hard. Why, even the chiffonidres, who had 
gone round at dawn with their big baskets and their pointed 
sticks to search the dust and pick rags—even they were better 
off than this sweet and trim little maiden. They had work; 
they would not starve. But she, poor child of fifteen years, 
had no means of earning her bread. She had neither father, 
nor mother, nor home, nor employment since she was sent 
adrift when her old employers left the town. Jt seemed im. 
possible for her ever to find a situation again. Who could 
have imagined that this pretty figure was such a child of misery? 
A white cap, a little shoulder-shawl, and a blue short skirt and 
peasant apron. may make up a picturesque rustic costume, and 
a young brunette face may look romantic under snowy muslin, 
but poverty and hunger are more real than the picturesque and 
the romantic, and Fanchette, who had never dreamed of cos- 
tume and beauty, was all awake to the hard facts that the coin 
in her pocket this morning was the very last, and that she was 
weary, hungry, and frightened of the great, strange world, with 
nothing to eat when this coin would be spent, no chance of earn- 
ing any more, no roof to shelter her to-night. 

She went wearily up the cathedral steps after much bewil- 
dered thinking, and the lonely, white-capped figure disappeared 
through the dark portal under the carvings of the Gothic door- 
way—under the stone angels, the dragons and the monsters’ 
heads, and all the gray and hoary multitude of figures that had 
guarded the sacred entrance while four centuries of worshippers 
were wearing the threshold stone away. . 

The morning light was filling the chancel with all the glory 
of the eastern windows, and poor Fanchette knelt down on the 
pavement among the simple townsfolk—among the multitude of 
the weary and heavy burdened. There was a sense of rest and 
home. It was her Father’s house. 

Suddenly a thought troubled the mind of Fanchette. This 
was the one day of the year when, ever since early childhood, 
there had been a Mass said at her desire for the holy souls. 
Long ago her mother had given into her childish hand each year 
on this very morning a franc to carry to the curé of their vil- 
lage church; and afterwards out of her own earnings she had 
kept up the custom faithfully. But here she was with only one 
franc in the world. How could she get a Mass said to-day? 
That poor little pocket of her apron would be quite empty at last. 
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There would be no money for a taste of coffee, and she was 
already weak and faint; there would be nothing but homeless 
starvation. 

The little maiden’s hand stole into the apron pocket and be- 
gan to feel the solitary coin while she was thinking. The dark 
eyes became more wistful, softened with a liquid brightness; but 
in that pair of dark eyes there was a certain ardor of purpose, 
and in the young face, for all its piquancy, a natural expression 
of confiding, childlike simplicity. One saw in the peasant girl's 
face the end of the trouble and struggle of those few moments, 
the destiny of the last franc. Generous and simple heart! The 
hand came out of the poor little apron pocket and left the 
pocket empty. The small wooden shoes went as lightly as 
they could, making straight for the sacristy-door, and their next 
course was away to a side-chapel where the Mass was said, 
while a few worshippers gathered to kneel there. When the 
Mass was over the little white-capped maiden tripped away 
down the cathedral steps, feeling somehow lighter-hearted, 
but trying very hard to keep the tears out of that pair of dark 
eyes. 

Not knowing where to go in her utterly destitute state, she 
wandered through the quaint old streets of the little town, under 
wooden walls and carven gables, almost stumbling in her weak- 
ness over the round stones of the pavement. She had wandered 
thus for a long time, unable even to think how to find work, when 
a gentleman stopped her with the question : 

“ Are you in want of employment?” 

“Yes, sir,” said poor little Fanchette eagerly, looking up at 
him. 

He was aman of some thirty years, with a marked dignity 
and gravity about his whole person, and with a dark olive face 
so grand in features and so noble in expression that to see him 
once was to remember him always. There was something busi- 
ness-like in his courteous manner; he did not speak in a hurry, 
but he did not wish to lose time. His very tone was kind—so 
kind that the helpless girl added to her brief answer the further 
plea: “O sir! for the sake of the good God, tell me how shall 
I get work to do?” 

“That is why I spoke to you,” hesaid quietly. “Go at once 
to the Rue de la Porte Vieille, to the last house in that street 
on the right-hand side—a house with gray stone pillars to its — 
courtyard.” 

Fanchette thanked him with a word warm from her heart 
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and a look all tearful with gratitude. And then she hurried 
away as fast as the wooden shoes could carry her over the 
paving-stones—away without losing a minute to the Street of the 
Old Gateway, and to the last house on the right-hand side. She 
found it easily. It was an old house, with a courtyard wall 
hiding it from the road. But just as she reached the first gray 
pillar of the courtyard door the clamor of a rough, angry voice 
almost startled her, and a servant-maid burst out into the road 
in a whirlwind of rage, scolding all the way like the roughest of 
market-women, and banging the door after her till the Street of 
the Old Gateway echoed again. 

Fanchette, weak and nervous, stood there frightened till the 
woman was gone out of sight and hearing. She was almost 
afraid to ring after so startling an incident at the gate with the 
gray pillars. But fortunately an old woman opened the court- 
yard door to look out into the street. 

“Ah! well,” said this stooping, gray-haired dame, nodding 
her hooked nose and chin, after she had looked down the street 
in vain from under the screen of a wrinkled hand, “if you would 
go, Barbe, there was no stopping you. You won’t find such a 
mistress again, wherever you go; but it will be ten years added 
to my life to have heard the last of that tongue of yours. The 
last of it, indeed! It is in my ears yet as it used to sound in the 
kitchen all day—like all the rusty knives in the world sharpen. 
ing their edges at once. What a still day! We shall hear the 
clocks ticking now.” Then all at once she caught sight of the 
timid face of the girl, who had stepped forward to speak. 
“What house do you want? Can I tell you your way?” 

“IT have been sent here to look for work,” said Fanchette. 
“T thought there was a servant wanted at this house. Is it so?” 

The old woman, with sharp eyes, looked at her from the 
white cap down to the little sadots. “How lucky! Come in 
and see the mistress. Our maid, Barbe, has just gone off with 
herself in a red-hot temper. We did not want a servant till this 
minute. But we do want one now. Come along!” 

They crossed the courtyard and entered the house. The girl 
was told to wait in the square, oak-panelled hall while the old 
dame, with jingling keys at her side, went away to seek her 
mistress. From the seat in the broad hall Fanchette had a full 
view into a large room with windows opening on a garden ter- 
race. Onthe wall of this room, full in the light, and evidently 
in a place of honor, there was the portrait of the gentleman who 
had told her to come here. 
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“T hope they will take me,” she thought; “he will be a kind 
master in the house.” 

And, in truth, it was a most winning face, at once so gravely 
earnest and so full of sympathy. It was the face of one of those 
men who are brilliant and learned before the world, but above 
all lovable at home. The little peasant girl could not read all 
this in the portrait, but the same impression came to her: the 
master looked kind, and she hoped she would be taken. Yet the 
picture could never have told her how kind he was but for that 
look of his, that unforgotten look, when he met her in the street. 

“Come this way,” said the voice of the stooping old house- 
keeper suddenly in the midst of Fanchette’s reflections, and she 
hastened up the broad, polished staircase to where the old woman 
stood beckoning. She was ushered into a little room with a 
window looking upon the courtyard; and there she made a deep 
curtsey to a white-haired lady, and was left alone to answer the 
questions of the mistress of the house. 

“You have come to offer yourself as a servant. It is for- 
tunate for me. But how did you know I wanted one?” 

“The master met me in the street, madame, and told me to 
come.” 

“ The master!” with a smile. 

“Yes, madame. <A gentleman met me.” 

“But there is no gentleman here. You have made a mistake, 
my good girl, and you have come to the wrong house. As it 
happens, you have come where there is a servant wanting, for 
our maid went away this morning suddenly without giving me 
any notice.” 

Then followed a few questions. How old was Fanchette? 
Fifteen! Very young for this situation. Had she served in any 
other place? Yes: for a year, since her mother’s death. Where 
was her father? He, too, was dead. “Fifteen is very young for 
my house,” said the lady gently and with regret. 

“ But, madame, do take me. Iam so anxious to work.” 

“Poor little girl! Well, suppose you come after to-morrow, 
and then if I cannot take you I shall try to get you a situation 
elsewhere.” 

Tears came into the homeless girl’s eyes, and her voice trem- 
bled. “Oh! is there no work that I could do here to-day ? 
Madame, I have nowhere to go, I have no money, | have no 
friends, | have had no food.” 

“My poor girl, you are nearly fainting !”’ exclaimed the 
white-haired lady, rising suddenly in pity and fear at the sight 
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of the blanched face and tearful eyes. ‘ Of course I could not 
have dreamed of this. You must have your breakfast before I 
say another word about working.” She led her down the stair- 
case, talking all the way. “And so you had not anything this 
morning to buy a bit of bread. God help us, what a world!” 

“Yes, I had money,” stammered Fanchette, with a blush of 
faint color, “ but—but—” 

“ But what?” 

“I thought it better to—it was necessary—I couldn’t help— 
madame, it was only a little, and I gave it away!” 

The mistress of the house stopped suddenly on the stairs. 
“Gave itaway! What! How was that?” 

“Tt was one franc, madame.” And, under pressure of ques- 
tions, poor Fanchette—with blushes and assurances that she felt 
as if she could not help it—stammered out her story. 

The lady with the white hair laid her hand on the little 
peasant’s shoulder, and seemed to whisper to herself something 
that sounded like “she, of her want, hath given all she had.” 
Then she said kindly: “ Never fear; you shall have a situation. 
I will take you as my servant. We shall not leave it till to- 
morrow ; it is settled now. I have no doubt but that you will 
work well. And, after all, as to your age, child”—with a plea- 
sant laugh—“ why, that is a thing that will improve every 
day.” 

“ Ah! madame, how I thank you!” 

“No, not now. It is not the time for thanks now. It is the 
time for your breakfast. Come quickly. What is your name?” 

“ Fanchette.” 

“Very well, Fanchette, the first order I give you is that you 
shall eat heartily and then rest all the morning, while my house- 
keeper explains to you what your duties will be. You will work 
all the better afterwards.” 

Down-stairs, as they passed the open door of the large room 
into which Fanchette had seen from her seat in the hall, the lady 
noticed that her new maid turned for a moment and looked in 
at the picture. 

“What do you see there, Fanchette? Why do you look so 
puzzled?” 

“ Pardon me, madame. I was only looking at that picture. 
It was your friend who was so good as to send me here; he 
must have known you would want a servant.” 

“My friend! What friend? What picture? Where?” 
“ Well, madame, if there is no master of the house, it must 
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have been your friend, who thought you might want me. And 
when I saw his portrait I knew I had found the right house.” 

“Come in here!” The lady led the little maid into the 
room to look at the picture before passing on. ‘ Now see your 
mistake, Fanchette. Look again. That could not have been the 
gentleman you met in the street.” 

Fanchette looked up at the picture with irresistible truth in 
her grateful eyes, and in her simple voice she repeated slowly: 
“Yes, madame, I am quite sure: he met me in the street this 
morning ; he sent me to you.” 

Silence for a few moments. 

“ You shall not be my servant.” 

Fanchette looked up, startled, grievéd. 

“That is the portrait of one who died ten years ago,” said 
the white-haired lady, with tears in her eyes and with a voice 
trembling with emotion. “It is the portrait of my son. No, 
you shall not be my servant.” 

Fanchette looked up, still in amazement and in sorrow. But 
the arms of the mother were around her. Had not this starv- 
ing girl out of her poverty given Aim, perhaps, this very day the 
* heaven of heavens? Had Ae not sent her to his mother’s roof? 
At last the voice could speak to the wondering girl held yet ina 
close embrace: “ Poor homeless little one, come to my heart. 
You shall not be my servant: you shall be my child.” 


From that day Fanchette had a home in the Rue de la Porte 
Vieille. Her peasant dress was laid aside, and she entered upon 
a new life with a new name and a happy future, the daughter of 
the house.* 


. The above story is true in all its main incidents—the last franc, the apparition, the oc- 
currences at the house, the portrait, and the adoption, 
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GEORGE ELIOT’S MARRIED PEOPLE. 


A MOST interesting brief biography of Marian Evans has 
lately been published by Mathilde Blind. A generous tongue 
has herein told of the struggles, early and late, of that sensitive 
spirit. The fervor of the Methodists, contrasted with the de- 
corous, solemn, yet unexciting ritual which she ever had been 
accustomed to hear, attracted her mind even in childhood. 
Among the Methodists of that day many of the preachers were 
women, of whom one was an aunt of this thoughtful child. As 
she grew older the contemplation of one and another, that 
seemed to her an extravagance, whether of dogma or deport- 
ment, drove the friendless orphan to suspect that ever-sustaining 
and ever-continuing religious hope was neither in the form of 
faith that she had renounced nor among the Methodists nor 
any other organization with which she had any acquaintance. 
Alas! then, whither must she resort for the support without 
which such a spirit must famish in despair ? 

It is a great misfortune for a thoughtful, earnest mind to lose 
the form of religious faith in which, even though in early child- 
hood, it had humbly, lovingly, and hopefully trusted, and yet find 
no other on which to rely as the journey to the grave, especially 
in the midst of saddening circumstances, draws nearer and nearer 
to its end. If ever there was a spirit that evinced special need of 
training in an authoritative discipline of religious faith, a disci- 
pline that is competent to save both from defiance of religious 
obligations and from despair when they have been violated, 
it surely was Marian Evans. For her own happiness, for all the 
important exigencies of her own being, it would have been better 
had she been less gifted, or more prone to the tendencies of 
feebler natures, and with less of charity—the sort of charity that 
she had for the wants of the needy and the lapses of the frail 
among mankind. As it was, besides being the greatest of her 
sex her aspirations were for the highest attainable good in all 
government, in civil, social, and domestic life; and her charities 
were so large that they included not only the most squalid and 
abject of the human race, but lesser animals which man some- 
times, as if for no other cause but having received the gift of 
reason, loves either to wantonly destroy or whimsically maltreat. 
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Marian Evans was a woman who not only gave of her slender 
purse as much as it could spare for the alleviation of human suf- 
fering, but she would have stopped a traveller upon the high- 
way and begged permission to put her handkerchief or her 
mantle under the collar that galled the shoulder of his jade; and 
she would have gone to the woods to fetch a green bough and 
extend it toa worm that, the winds having blown away from its 
native tree, she would find writhing its frail, moist body in the 
sand. 

Such a girl was she when, now twenty years old, she went to 
her new home near the old town of Coventry, and, while giv- 
ing lessons in several departments of education, occupied what 
leisure time she could find in translating the Leben Jesu, by 
Strauss. 

It is entertaining to read the account given by her generous 
biographer of this sojourn and the subsequent removal out of the 
society of the Brays to the coterie of free-thinkers that used to 
meet in the editorial rooms of the Westminster Review. These 
were rooms wherein a man might exist and appear to thrive. 
But they were no proper resort for a woman, especially one with 
the spirit and what once had been the yearnings of Marian 
Evans. Yet this was all she had, and it was the best, as she be- 
lieved, she could obtain; and out of the society of the positivists 
whom she met there habitually she must get, what was obliged 
to be gotten from some source, the intellectual and religious sus- 
tenance without some portion of which such a being must lapse 
either into inanity or desperation. 

Yet the habit of free-thinking had begun quite before she 
repaired to the society of its great leaders in London, and already, 
and upon a subject on which it is unfortunate for all, but fatal 
for a woman, to make mistakes, her mind had come to a judg- 
ment that was sadly prophetic and that made her access to the 
Westminster Review sufficiently natural and easy. Some years 
before she had read that intensely serious and exciting novel, 
Jane Eyre, and with a bounding heart she had dwelt upon the 
recital of the misery and the shame of the poor governess when 
she found that the Rochester who had conquered her heart had a 
wife who was yet alive. ‘They had the right to marry, in the 
circumstances,” exclaimed Marian Evans, and these bold words 
showed how far she had wandered from the faith of her fathers, 
and even from respect for her country’s social laws and those 
of all civilized countries. If she could thus believe respect- 
ing the obligation of the marriage-bond when the wife, by the 
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visitation of Heaven, had been rendered unfit for the behests of 
conjugal union, it was not difficult to foresee her conclusions 
when such -incompetency would be produced by dishonorable 
action. 

Among this coterie of free-thinkers in the rooms of the West- 
minster Review was George Henry Lewes. He was not an Ado- 
nis nor an Apollo. He was not even a gifted Rochester, who, 
from mourning for his maniac wife, turned for relief to the petite 
governess and dreamed and dreamed how he might make her 
supply the place in a heart left destitute. No; George Henry 
Lewes was the very ugliest man that had ever been in those 
rooms, so defiant as they had become in all the solemnest and 
most beautiful concerns of humanity. George Henry Lewes was 
the very impersonation of ugliness. He was, or seemed to be, 
of the race of the satyrs, half-man, half-goat, for whose origin 
even mythology never undertook to account, and to whom man- 
kind, in horror of what evils they might inflict upon them, were 
accustomed to offer the first-fruits of the earth. Men did not 
say of him that he had the horn of a rhinoceros, but they did say 
that he had the head of a dog, and that of a dog one of the ugli- 
est ofits kind—a Scotch terrier. Yet we know that some of the 
satyrs won the love of women in one way and another. 

George Henry Lewes, however much like a Scotch terrier, 
had persuaded a woman to marry him. The wife that had 
borne him three children ruined irretrievably both herself and 
him. Then he spurned from his house and his breast one whom 
he never ought to have taken to either, and invited Marian Evans 
to assume her place in both; and she, now thirty-five years of age, 
consented. At this union there were none even of the condi- 
tions that attended the unhappy Dido when, driven by the re- 
sistless influences of the two goddesses, she fled with the Trojan 
to the grotto wherein 


“ Pronuba et Tellus et pronuba Juno 
Dant signum : fulsere ignes, et conscius ether 
Connubiis ; summoque ulularunt nymphe.” 


But it was yet more emphatically a “day of death” because 
of the deliberateness with which it was entered into and the de- 
fiant casting out of all remorse and all shame. This man and 
this woman, regarding not what God had forbidden, and regard- 
ing only those forms which the laws had enjoined from violation, 
came together with as little ceremony as the beasts that mate 
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in the forest; and perhaps they had persuaded themselves that 
such a union was as innocent. 

Yet be it known that this woman, who fortunately was to 
bear no offspring of her own, if she did not become warmly at- 
tached to the children of her predecessor, made them attached 
to her, tended them in health and sickness, and at the dying-bed 
of one of them watched and waited with a devotion that the 
child never had had and never could have had from the poor 
creature who had given him birth; and she ever seemed as faith- 
ful to every behest both of wife and mother as any upon whom 
the blessing of the church had descended at the nuptial altar. 
Marian Evans believed, or she imagined, that the bond with 
which she was bound to this man was of more binding obliga- 
tion because it was one that, without the sanction of Heaven and 
her country’s laws, had nothing to hold it sacred but her own 
plighted word. Then this man with the face of a dog and the 
shape of a satyr showed the affectionateness of a grateful lover, 
and, sooner than she did, found out where lay the greatest gifts 
of her who had made such sacrifices to join her being with his 
own. Until he told her she had not suspected that she was able 
to write a novel. 

“My dear,” said he one day, “I think you could write a 
story.” She made no answer the while. But, partly encouraged 
by these words, and partly obeying impulses of which thitherto 
she had been unconscious, she broke forth suddenly into describ- 
ing “Scenes of Clerical Life” for Blackwood’s Magazine, using 
the xom de plume of “‘ George Eliot.” Before this essay she had be- 
lieved, and so expressed her opinion, that no Englishwoman was 
capable of anything like a great intellectual creation ; and in con- 
trasting English with those French literary women who had felt 
and evinced the courage of their sex, and so, when they wrote, 
“their books became the fullest expression of their womanhood,” 
she was wont to ridicule the former, dubbing their endeavors in 
that line “ usually an absurd exaggeration of the masculine style, 
like the swaggering gait of a bad actress in male attire.” Re- 
membering what she had said, and perhaps from the conscious- 
ness of asort of masculinity of intellect and character, she was 
led to assume the name of a man when she went forth upon the task 
of rivalling the distinguished womenof France. Atall events, the 
whole world was astounded, as well her publishers as the rest, 
when it was discovered that the George Eliot who had aroused 
a greater interest in the reading public than any other person 
of her generation was a woman. 


. 
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By this time she had wandered, except in instinctive feeling, 
entirely from the religious faith of her childhood. Such must 
have been the case, otherwise every moment of her waking ex- 
istence must have been beset by fears that would have received 
little relief from such a society with any person of the male sex, 
however gifted he may have been in the graces that win the love 
of women. Among the things in her experience that she remem- 

hee and upon which her mind habitually. dwelt with fondness, 
Was the first visit which she made to the Continent. What was 
most pleasing of the reminiscences of this visit was a sojourn on 
the Lake of Geneva, wherein she read over and over again that 
wonderful book, the Confessions of Rousseau. It is bad to have 
read this book of one who next to Voltaire, and in some respects 
beyond even him, was the most reprobate of all the men of genius 
whom the earth has produced; but in a woman it was audacious 
to have confessed to a pleasing recollection of the almost incredi- 
ble foulnesses which it contains. Not that George Eliot had a 
love of foulness in action or in words, but she drank into her 
being without painful reluctance all the foulness because it was 
in the same cup that contained the voluptuous sentimentality 
which distinguished above all mankind this strange, wayward 
being. 

Such reading, together with other agencies, had led her, some 
time before her connection with Mr. Lewes, to entertain strange 
and rather independent views of married life, and that there was 
a liberty and a happiness to which, in spite of word of priest and 
sanction of the church, a brave spirit, striving ever with sin- 
gleness of heart and integrity of purpose, might aspire. This is 
apparent from an article written for the Westminster Review in 
1854, when she was only five-and-twenty years of age. It was 
about Mme. de Sablé. Discussing what was alieged to be the 
“laxity of opinion and practice with regard to the marriage-tie 
in France,” she said: 





“Heaven forbid that we should enter on a defence of French morals, 
most of all in reference to marriage!’ But it is undeniable that unions 
formed in the maturity of thought and feeling, and grounded only on in- 
herent fitness and mutual attraction, tended to bring women into more 
intelligent sympathy with men and to heighten and complicate their share 
in the political drama. The quiescence and security of the conjugal rela- 
tion are doubtless favorable to the manifestation of the highest qualities 
by persons who have already attained a high standard of culture, but rarely 
foster a passion sufficient to rouse all the faculties to aid in winning or re- 
taining its beloved object—to convert indolence into activity, indifference 
into ardent partisanship, dulness into perspicuity.” 
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These words were a prophecy destined to fulfilment ten years 
afterwards. 

* The man that wrote to her his request, who was without any 
sort of religious faith himself, had none of the apprehension that 
an anxious, true-hearted, honorabie lover feels when he does not 
know, but can only hope, that his suit of a modest, shrinking, 
blushing, lovely woman will be graciously received ; nor was his 
mind disturbed by any fears of resentment on account of a pro- 
posal so sounding in dishonor. He had long known the temper 
and the tone of the woman whom he sought, and that her deci- 
sion would be guided by reflections mainly upon the “ inherent 
fitness ” of acceptance or rejection. Her mind for years had 
been taking on preparation for that condition wherein it is 
probable that she preferred the kind of union now proposed to 
one that had any other sanction than that of her own heart. Of 
such a union the fruit must be bitter in the lapse of time. We 
shall see some of this bitterness at the last. 

It is interesting to follow a literary career thus begun with 
the Scenes of Clerical Life. How they. did set the world to read- 
ing and thinking and sympathizing in this provincial life, so 
different from that of London, yet so fraught with unexpected 
iaterest as well to the indwellers of the city as those of the 
province! It was seen full soon that the author had not much 
admiration for the mild-mannered country clergyman, neither 
hot nor yet notably cold, who punctiliously complied with the 
written demands of his office, got for himself as comfortable 
living as possible, and addicted himself in private to a moderate 
dalliance with the flute. But they heard far different words 
when the novelist came to talk of those spirits who, however 
fanatical, were believed by her to be striving after a more earnest 
spiritual life than that which they beheld in their midst. Few 
can read the exhortations of Dinah Morris without feeling that 
such words came from the mouth of one who felt intensely that 
some becoming worship ot God was of pressing importance, and 
that her spirit was wailing in the anguish of uncertainty in 
regard to what were the appointed ways, if any, in which such 
worship should be rendered. The mind of Marian Evans was 
emineatly, passionately serious. The exquisite humor that ap- 
pears with sufficient frequency in her writings, instead of sub- 
tracting from the evidence that the serious predominated over 
the sportive in her being, as it did in that of Shakspere, enhanced 
it. For humor goes hand-in-hand with sadness in minds that are 
most gifted and sympathetic, and these are the only minds that 
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are able to create interesting concretes out of the lives of man. 
kind. 

Marian Evans, serious in childhood, more serious in young. 
womanhood, was to become most serious now, when, after hay. 
ing parted from what she had known of religious obligations and 
hopes, she entered upon an existence that cannot bring peace in 
this world, except that sort of peace that may come to those 
who are destitute of all religious faith other than a faith that 
excludes all idea of responsibility for personal conduct and all 
thought of judgment upon it hereafter. Such a person, indeed, 
was the man to whom she had given herself, and there can be no 
doubt that as long as he lived she endeavored to persuade her- 
self that the life that she was leading, if regarded by Heaven 
at all, was regarded, if not with favor, at. least with forgiveness, 
and that the first wrong, if a wrong, was condoned by a fidelity 
that the lawful wife had dishonored, and that could not have 
been more sincere had every requisite of legitimate marriage 
been observed. Yet this man could never lead her entirely 
away from religious convictions. The doubts that in youth had 
so beset her mind were not followed by any contemplations that 
were more cheerful, and the shadows upon her spirit became 
only deeper and deeper. 

Among the Wesleyans were near relatives. Prominent 
among these was an aunt who had been a preacher, but who, 
when women were allowed no longer to speak in public, had left 
the society. In the year 185q Miss Evans gave an account of 
this aunt in a letter toafriend. After telling of some things 
that led to the creation of the character of Hettie Sorel in Adam 
Bede, and other things, she concluded thus: ; 


“You see how my aunt suggested Dinah; but it is not possible you 
should see, as 1 do, how entirely her individuality differed from Dinah’s. 
How curious it seems to pe that people should think Dinah’s sermon, 
prayers, and speeches were cofzed, when they were written with hot tears as 


they surged up in my own mind!” 


Of all married lovers that we have ever read of in books 
those of George Eliot are least to be congratulated. It is as 
mournful as it is wonderful to contemplate the sarcasm which 
she poured upon married life. Her husbands and wives gene- 
rally intermarried in greater or less want of consideration for 
that “inherent fitness” of which she was wont to speak with 
such confidence in the Westminster Review, and with greater or 
less ignorance of the imagined superior purposes of matrimony 
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compared with those simple purposes of God, comfort and fruit, 
with such preservation of honor and love as is possible to an 
estate so fallen. Except in the case of the Poysers and their 
likes, she has generally made them petulant, exacting, suspi- 
cious, and, wherever possible, oppressive. 

For the purposes of this article the Mill on' the Floss is the 
most interesting of George Eliot’s novels, for, according to the 
Biography, it contains a history of the author and her family. In 
Maggie Tulliver we read the life of Marian Evans’ childhood 
and young-womanhood, and we foresaw that something out of 
the usual course was to attend the career of a girl who was wont 
to keep in an attic, with its worm-eaten floors and rafters, “a 
fetich she punished for all her misfortunes,” and drove nails into 
the head of a hideous waoden doll in imitation of the vengeance 
of Jael upon Sisera. Maggie Tulliver has been styled ‘the most 
adorable of George Eliot’s women.” True to the author’s views 
of such matters, she gave to this young woman so adorable a 
vulgarian for a lover; and of the adorable woman herself she 
wrote that, with all her charming qualities, she had “ more affinity 
with poets and artists than with saints and martyrs,” and that 
she yielded her heart to an “attraction lying entirely in the 
magnetism of passion.” Strange words for a woman to write 
about one of her own creation, who was to be styled the most 
adorable of them all! What would have become of Maggie had 
she not died we can only conjecture by considering the fate of 
the girl she represented, and who, unfortunately for herself, did 
not die in her youth. 

And now as to the married experiences of the three Dodsons, 
Maggie Tulliver’s mother, ana her two aunts, Mrs. Pullet and 
Mrs. Glegg. In all literature there is nothing so ludicrous and 
yet so melancholy. It is sad, in the midst of the gushing laugh- 
ter in which we are made to indulge, to think of the lesson that 
we are expected to learn or the moral that we may deduce. 
Mrs. Pullet, whose claim to extreme gentility was founded 
mainly upon the delicacy of her health, must try, and try in vain, 
to find in her husband the “inherent fitness”’ so needed by a 
woman of extreme gentility. Instead of marrying a man this 
delicate creature found that she had married a little old maid. 
In this couple there was little disposition on the part of either to 
prey upon the other, and if there had been there was nothing 
upon which to prey, or even to pick. But what shall we say of 
Mrs. Glegg, with her dictatorial ways, her small economies, her 
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anxiety to make a handsome figure in her will, and her invariable 
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reference to what was “the way in our family”? But Mr. 
Glegg was not like his brother-in law, Mr. Pullet. He was pos- 
sessed of a salutary sullenness that sometimes served the purpose 
of the power of aggression which he lacked. When the wife of 
his bosom had put upon Mr. Tulliver indignities upon indignities, 
until he at last, like a worm that has been teased ruthlessly and 
beyond endurance, made a feeble, resentful stroke at his persecu- 
tor, she went to her husband, not for sympathy, but in order to 
have his forces joined with hers for the sake of effectually crush- 
ing the little insect. Now, Mr. Glegg had not the heart for any 
such warfare. One may read (twelfth chapter), in a scene at the 
breakfast-table, a specimen of a considerable portion of the con- 
jugal life of this aunt which will not be forgotten. As for Mag- 
gie’s parents, let us see what were the prospects of the holy state 
of matrimony with them. The description of this lady is briefly 
given on the occasion of a remark she made to her husband after 
the quarrel with Sister Glegg, and while the poor debtor’s wife, 
troubled by the fear of his being called upon to pay, was affec- 
tionately endeavoring to suggest a more prudent course than 
giving up to resentment : 


“Mrs. Tulliver had lived thirteen years with her husband, yet she re- 
tainéd with all of the freshness of her early married life a faculty of saying 
things which drove him in the opposite direction to the one she desired. 
Some minds are wonderful for keeping their bloom in this way, asa pa- 
triarchal gold-fish apparently retains to the last its youthful illusion that it 
can swim in a Straight line beyond the encircling glass. Mrs. Tulliver was 
an amiable fish of this kind, and, after running her head against the same 
resisting medium for thirteen years, would go at it again to-day with un- 
dulled alacrity.” 


If the young life of Marian Evans was like that of Maggie 
Tulliver among these parents and these aunts, no wonder that 
she grew up with the free opinions that led to such free action. 
As for her courtship by Stephen Guest, it was like that of the 
savage for the unprotected girl whom he chances to find wan. 
dering too far from home—lower, indeed, because to the pur- 
sued was imparted some of the fierceness of, the pursuer which 
made the former sometimes almost wish to be overtaken. The 
poor girl was saved from ruin by accidental death. Perhaps, 
indeed, we almost think that she who indited her history some- 
times wished that she also in youth had gone down beneath the 
flood. ‘ 

As the married lovers of George Eliot grow in intelligence, 
in the opportunities of culture, in the occupation of higher social 
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positions, they are made to illustrate seriously, as those we have 
described illustrated ludicrously, the author's ideas of the insuth- 

aciency of marriage to produce the happiness which it always 
promises. It makes the heart sick to read of the disappointment 
of Dorothea in the lofty yet innocent expectations she had in- 
dulged from the society of such a husband as Casaubon, wherein 
every religious aspiration of her heart is turned back upon and 
made to rend it. Then the punishment of Lydgate, who, though 
a gentleman born and bred, took to wife a woman who had 
nothing to commend herself except physical beauty—how such 
punishment tends to make a gentleman recoil with fear from 
women who are notedly beautiful! It seems like cruelty to read 
in this wonderful book how this woman knows so well both to 
drive her husband almost to despair from shame for her selfish- 
ness, meanness, and duplicity, and then lure him back again by 
presenting in new phases and attitudes the charms that, in spite 
of his great manhood, had won him at the outset, and still pre- 
served, though ever trifling with and abusing, their sway. 

It is specially remarkable in the married lovers of George 
Eliot that they are made to refrain from violation of the letter 
of the bond which has bound them, although the spirit may have 
long been broken and hopeless of amendment. This fact saved 
her from being one of the evilest of the teachers of mankind. 
She did not mean to be an evil teacher. Her heart was too 
charitable and, according to her ideas of purity, too. pure for 
that. So she made her married lovers faithful to the letter of 
their bonds. In reading Middlemarch we are constantly expect- 
ing Dorothea, ardent as religious, to leave the vain, pompous, 
jealous autocrat-—who, though not bloody-minded like Bluebeard, 
has no more, if as much, regard for a wife’s individuality—or 
Lydgate to withdraw from one so wholly unfit for the society of a 
good, brave man. No. There is that fatal bond which, unlike 
Shylock, these obligors interpret against themselves and wait 
for death or madness to release them. 

One of the most affecting scenes itlustrating this characteristic 
is that wherein is.told of the meeting between Mrs. Bulstrode 
and her husband, whose early knavery, unsuspected during 
twenty years of married life, is at last detected, and the uncov- 
ered felon sits in his study and awaits, as a murderer awaits the 
announcement of the verdict of a jury, the conduct of his wife, 
who in her chamber above is reflecting upon the news she has 
just heard and upon what sort of bosom her trusting head has 
rested so long. We do not envy the ane who without teats can 
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see that proud woman, after having put off the finery in which 
yesterday she had flaunted in disdain of the lesser women of 
her acquaintance, and put on the plain things she knows she is 
doomed to wear henceforth, she descends, goes to her husband 
bowed down with shame and terror, and, standing over him 
awhile in silence, at last calmly says: ‘“ Nicholas, look up.” 
Now, what could have been the motive of this strange woman 
to pay such respect to an institution which in her philosophical 
writings she had sneered at, and whose behests her own life had 
dishonored? She had read over and over, and many times over, 
the Confessions of Rousseau. Then she had admired eagerly the 
female novelists of France who had felt and exerted the “ courage 
of their sex.” Yet she could not pass to the point of the boldest 
among these, and make marriage a covert for the resort of un- 
lawful loves instead of a sweet, clean bower for the lawful, or at 
least a shelter for the sorely tempted. She must follow these 
precedents as far as a mind that, though perverted, was yet gen- 
erous and kindly could follow without doing violence to in- 
stincts that were ineradicable and to traditions of home and 
country.that could not be wholly ignored. Here she must pause. 
Her married lovers are not happy. The most cultured and in- 
teresting among them either are miserable or they have grown 
to despise themselves for having had so little forethought as to 
bind themselves irrevocably to those whom they have found to 
be more unfit than any others would-have been for the superior 
purposes for which union with them was sought and consum- 
mated. Yet they forbear from violation, the possible results of 
which seem as evil as the present and only more horrible. These 
husbands and wives are alternately like the lepers who, while 
they saw death for themselves in the city from which they had 
been cast out, see death more terrible among the enemies who 
were advancing in wrath against their whole nation. They are 
made to shrink from violation of the marriage-vows, as well as to 
hate it for its inadequacy to fulfil its promises. The marriage- 
vow is like the oath by the Styx, the dark, slow-moving river 
of hell, from which neither men nor gods could absolve. Men 
and women may forbear to make it, and hold on to the freedom 
from which how perilous it is to part George Eliot will tell them 
in words.and pictures that make one sométimes shout with 
laughter and sometimes shudder to hear and behold; but when 
one has entered upon that estate one has gone upon a bourne 
almost like that from which no traveler returns. 
Thus it is that, in spite of her own free-thinking principles 
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and her own eccentric life, the creations of George Eliot’s imagi- 
nation, like the curse of the weak, unfaithful prophet, become a 
blessing in so far as they evince that in the great heart of hu- 
manity the assurance is ineradicable that marriage is an institu- 
tion of God and that its bonds are indissoluble by human means. 
We had often suspected that this gifted woman had such 
purpose, among others, in view while engaged in her wonderful 
work, as if impelled, by the instinctive delicacy of her sex, to 
hope thus to make some compensation for what, in her heart, 
she must fear to have been a mistake in her own career; and we 
are confirmed in this view by the fact of her marriage after the 
death of Mr. Lewes. It has been said that on that occasion she 
was prostrated by grief nigh unto despair. That such a woman, 
had she been young, had married would have been most natu- 
ral. When such a loss occurs, the more anguishing its recol- 
lection the more apt a despairing heart to look around for the 
means of support; and of all such means the most natural is 
the diversion to another love. Of all seasons for a lover, if he 
be both delicate and artful, to approach the object of pursuit, 
that is most favorable when the beloved object is forlorn with 
the sense of bereavement of a love that is dead and buried in the 
grave. “The Lady of Ephesus” in the Satyricon of Petronius 
Arbiter is a satire, but it was founded upon a principle of our 
being that Heaven implanted there for purposes not less wise 
than benignant. Extravagant as are the things told of the 
Roman soldier and the young widow watching by the bier of 
her husband, yet some of the thoughts therein described are far 
more natural and more common than a lifetime yearning for the 
dead and refusal to be comforted by the living. Seldom, indeed, 
does this seem to be the case with women, except the young or 
those not past the period of middle age; for, besides that love 
with them has been a greater part of existence than with men, 
they are in greater dread of the charge of levity, are generally 
more religious-minded, and therefore more able to endure mis- 
fortune and more capable to find resignation. But how often 
do we see an old man, who has been bereft of the companion of 
all the years since the inception of his manhood, after the first 
season of wailing given to the sense of overwhelming loss, sud- 
denly rise from his lowliness, straighten his bent shoulders, trim 
himself in youthful garments, and strive to move with easy 
gayety among women of whom he might have been the grand- 
father! Such deportment, ludicrous as it appears to the young , 
and reprehensible to the aged, is an assertion of the instinct of 
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self-preservation which is common to all periods of human 
life, and, instead of indicating disrespect for the dead, is often, 
pitiful though it be, the most convincing evidence of how dearly 
the dead were prized while yet alive. To Hebron “ Abraham 
came to mourn for Sara and to weep for her. And Abraham 
stood up before his dead and spake unto the sons of Heth, say- 
‘ing: Iam a stranger and a sojourner with you. Give me a 
possession of a burying-place with you, that I may bury my dead 
out of my sight.”” And in the same chapter it is written: ‘‘ Then 
again Abraham took a wife, and her name was Ceturah.” Some 
persons may say, “ Alas, that this is so!” but thousands upon 
thousands, after saying so, have done likewise, and thousands 
and thousands who will make such ejaculation hereafter will do- 
likewise. The very best men, even more often than the worst, 
after having lost those whom they loved better than life, have 
thus sought, when it was not possible to restore, to simulate a 
condition that during its continuance was so fruitful of good. 

This seldom happens with women who are advanced in life. 
The great apostle in his letters puts widows among the poor and 
the afflicted. Not that women need companionship less than 
men, but that, especially in advanced age, they are less subject 
to be led astray by deceitful promises of this kind, and so are 
usually left in the desolation that has befallen them. In one 
case impulses sometimes may be as strong, but they are also 
more under control. 

Now, what of this woman, who at sixty years of age was left 
to a widowhood perhaps more desolate than if she had had a 
right to him whose name she bore? Upon her face, even in 
youth, had never been a single trace of the beauty that delights 
men’s eyes. Now she was wrinkled with age and sickness and 
sorrow. Why must she marry? Ah! we must ask that ques- 
tion of Heaven. Only Heaven knows all the thoughts and the 
longings of such a spirit. Only Heaven can answer why, in the 
being of woman, young or old, is the undying sense of necessity 
to lean upon some support external to herself. It may be the 
church. It may be one of the multifold charities which none so 
well as she know how to dispense to the suffering of all condi- 
tions. If not here she can find the support which she needs, 
then she must lean her head upon the breast of aman. And yet— 
and yet can we suppose that this old woman, broken down with 
sickness and disappointments and incurable griefs, hoped to 
_ have hex, youth renewed and put into a-cdndition of felicity that 
in its prime it had never known, by placing orange-blossoms 
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among her gray, withered locks, going tottering along the aisle 
in St. George’s Chapel in Hanover Square, and having the 
symbolic ring put upon her wrinkled finger by a young man, her 
junior by thirty years? Had she become so superannuated as not 
to know that old December can neither impart nor receive the 
sweet influences of the young May? Ah! no. In the case of 
Marian Evans, we doubt not, there was a wish, when dying, to 
seek another name with which to descend into the grave than 
the one she had usurped from another of her sex who, in spite of 
all else that she had forfeited, was entitled to this until death had 
put an end to the claim. For-even with the most abject of earth 
there are belongings that are as sacred as any property of any 
others until death. 

With such views of Marian Evans we are led to compassion- 
ate whenever we think of her strange, unhappy career. Aside 
from our gratitude for the delight we get from her almost match- 
less creations, we must be profoundly touched by the contem- 
plation of what must have been the sadness of her who could not 
believe that happiness was to be found in the married state, and 
who had no experience of happiness without, and who, though 
without any ascertained principles of religious belief, and with 
an ineffaceable blot upon her own life, yet shrank from imparting 
any precept that would have led others to their ruin. It is 
pleasing to notice her sympathy with every form of suffering 
and her perpetual desire to alleviate it. It was as if she would 
make all possible amends for the errors of her own life. She 
had undervalued the sacredness of marriage, and, in her condi- 
tion, perhaps it was impossible to describe it otherwise than it 
appeared to her own eyes. Yet if unwittingly or unintention- 
ally she paid her reverence to that state of life, she taught that 
there was no hope of escape from its miseries on this side of the 
grave. She made her husbands and wives dispute and quarrel, 
inflict and suffer, until death put an end both to infliction and 
suffering; then at last, when youth and strength and health 
were gone, and what had once been plainness of feature had 
lapsed into the wrinkles of eld,.when she had laid aside her work 
_and in the solitude of her spirit looked back upon the past and 
forth upon the future, it is touching to contemplate how, when 
aged, tired, alone, she yearned for an honorable name to be writ- 
ten upon her-tomb. Mme. de Staél concealed from the world 
the marriage that had been consummated in her old age, both 
because she was afraid’ of the ridicule and of any subtraction 
from the name that she had made so renowned. It was not until 
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her will was opened that the fact was made known that she had 
taken to her aged bosom a Genoese boy, when the ridicule that 
must follow, following late, made no impression upon the “ dull, 
cold ear of death.” How unlike her was the Englishwoman 
who piteously desired that the blessings she had not sought in 
life heretofore might descend upon her grave! To bind herself 
in old age with the bond she had desecrated, not expecting, per- 
haps not even desiring, the good the hope of which impels the 
young to take its obligations, seemed to her the only apology she 
could make for the wrong done both to herself and the world. 
The world accepted it gladly, partly sympathizing with the 
motive that prompted it, and partly in consideration of her excel- 
lent greatness. 

Doubtless it was well for Marian Evans that the man who 
had ruined her life died before her. Henceforward, though in- 
expressibly sad, yet it is consoling to contemplate how she tried 
to expiate the past. The companion who had gone before could 
never seduce her from all religious conviction, and now, when his 
voice was no longer heard and his example was removed, per- 
haps her awakening concern for her own immortal interests was 
enhanced by regretful memories of the wrongs done by him to 
which herself was party, without condonement of which, even by 
repentance, he had gone upon his last journey. The marriage 
of herself with another man would at least seem to consummate 
the severance that death had already made. If such were her 
motives for this last action, in it there isa pathos like that when 
CEdipus was led to Athens after the suicide of Jocasta, where he 
was to “turn the goal of wearisome existence,” and where, seated 
in the grove hard by the temples of the gods, lifting his sightless 
eyes towards heaven, he prayed for “some accomplishment and 
end of life.” 
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SCRIPTURAL QUESTIONS. 
No. IV. 


LIBERTY OF THEORIZING ON THEs ANTIQUITY OF MAN—UNIVER- 
SALITY OF THE DELUGE—THE CONFUSION OF BABEL—THE 
TRUE SCIENTIFIC METHOD —CONCLUSION, 


LIBERTY OF THEORIZING ON THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 


LET us recall to mind the precise point at which we left off 
in our last number, and restate the exact question we are consid- 
ering. It is, briefly, whether there is, doctrinally speaking, a 
boundless liberty of theorizing respecting the antiquity of the 
Adamic race, or a liberty which has limits.) We have seen that 
this liberty is claimed in general terms by some respectable 
writers whom we have quoted. Other writers of greater name 
and of established reputation as authors in sacred science have 
been referred to as giving their sanction to the thesis that there 
is no biblical chronology, and that consequently it belongs to the 
human sciences to ascertain the date of the appearance of man 


‘on the earth. From this position the inference is drawn that 


“the greatest latitude” must be allowed to theory, and that 
“every Scriptural criterion for measuring doctrinally” theories of 
the sort referred to is lacking. 

For this inference we do not think such authors as the Abbé 
Le Hir, Cardinal Manning, and others of similar authority can 
be held responsible. It is too wide and general for any premises 
which are sanctioned by their authority. Any appearance of a 
general consent of the-authors whom we have quoted, in favor 
of this unlimited latitude in theorizing, which may present itself 
to the minds of our readersis illusory. What is really established 
with great probability by weighty reasons and the concurrent 
judgment of a number of competent scholars is, that there is no 
complete and detailed chronology in the Scriptures, especially in 
the present condition of their text, and therefore no precise and 
exact criterion for measuring doctrinally the systems of chronolo- 
gists. This is not to say that there is xo chronology at all to be 
found in Scripture, and that it furnishes xo chronological data 
whatsoever, and no, even negative, doctrinal criterion. Father de 
Valroger, in a passage quoted in our last number, makes a state- 
ment which seems to express the intention of all the authors 
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alluded to, one in which Dr. Schaefer explicitly concurs: “ The 
Bible indicates in a measure which suffices for its divine scope the 
chronological order of the facts which it relates. . . . We should 
not seek in it a detailed and precise chronology.” This is the view 
which we hold to be the correct one in respect to the original 
and authentic indications of the chronological order of events in 
the earliest history of mankind. Obscurity is cast upon these 
authentic indications by the doubtful state of the present text. 
Yet, so far as the text is not obscured, or can be by sound criti- 
cism partially cleared from obscurity, we can avail ourselves of 
the certain or probable data which it furnishes. 

When we inquire what is the measure which suffices for the 
divine scope of the Bible, and investigate in a more particular 
manner the divine scope itself of that part of the Bible which is 
contained in the earlier chapters of Genesis, we find a wide field 
opening before us. We cannot attempt to traverse this whole 
field, yet we must take some survey of it, or else keep silence 
altogether about the measure or criterion of chronological order 
in the Scripture. So long as we confine ourselves to the direct 
and principal scope of the earlier part of Genesis, which is that 
portion of the Bible with which alone we are immediately con- 
cerned, there is no difficulty and no difference of opinion in our 
way. It is to teach what St. Thomas calls the doctrine which 
per se belongs to faith. But there is also an indirect and subor- 
dinate scope, the teaching of what fer accidens belongs to faith, 
under which head some things are found concerning which, as 
the same doctor says, ““holy men have held diverse opinions.” * 
In a general way we may say that the subordinate divine scope 
of the Scripture is to teach us the history of God’s providence 
over the human race in respect to those essential matters of 
faith—viz., the creation, the original state, and the restitution of 
man. Christianity is an historical religion. So was Judaism. 
So were the pre-Mosaic and pre-Abrahamic and pre-Noachian dis- 
pensations. The historic stream has carried on its surface and 
floated down to us the divine doctrine and law. The written 
tradition, which is an outcone from the larger unwritten tradition, 
is therefore largely historical and prophetic. Its source must 
be traced to Noah and Adam, one the restorer, the other the 
founder, under God, of the patriarchal church. They cannot, 
therefore, either of them be relegated to an absolutely prehis- 
torical antiquity, without cutting off the stream of sacred tradi- 
tion, which is the bearer of the divine doctrine and law received 
* In 2 Dist, 12, q 1, a 2 
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from God by revelation at the beginning, preserved in pure and 
uninterrupted continuity, increased by the oral and written 
teaching of Abraham, Jacob, Moses, prophets, and inspired men, 
dewn to St. John, the last of the apostles. 

It is our conviction, therefore, in which we are sure of being 
supported by the sanction of all Catholic theologians of the 
highest class and many non-Catholic scholars of eminence, that 
any theory of the antiquity of the Adamic race which destroys 
this continuity of historical tradition is irreconcilable with the 
truth of the Sacred Scripture. We cannot admit that there is 
no doctrinal criterion whatever for measuring such theories. The 
chronological indications which sufficed for the divine scope 
of the inspired book of Genesis must have been known and 
understood in their genuine and authentic state when the book 
was first promulgated. That relative value, at least, which 
the best scholars who deny an absolute value to numerical 
figures in the sacred books in many cases ascribe to them, must 
have attached to these figures in the genealogies of the patri- 
archs. We will not attempt a complete exposition of the whole 
import of this notion of relative truth and value which occurs 
in some of the passages we have quoted in the course of these 
articles. But a part of its meaning is certainly this: that an 
approximative, if not a precise, notation is given, which an- 
swers the writer’s purpose. An inspired writer’s purpose is 
one suggested and controlled by the Holy Spirit in view of 
the divine scope for the sake of which he was moved to write. 
The divine scope of the genealogy from Adam to Judah, and 
thence to David and his royal line, is evidently, first of all, 
to give the genealogy of Jesus Christ. Besides this another 
end can be assigned, as Bossuet. and the eminent modern 
scholar Delitzsch insist with emphasis—viz., to show in the 
succession of patriarchs the validity and credibility of the tra- 
dition which came down through them to Moses. They ac- 
credit Moses; Moses and the prophets accredit Jesus Christ, 
who accredits the apostles and their successors to the end of 
time. The church received and preserves the apostolic writ- 
ings and traditions, the synagogue had the scriptures and the 
traditions which went back to Moses. What had Moses and 
his predecessors to fall back upon? Tradition of the primitive 
revelation given to Adam, most undoubtediy ; and of later reve- 
lations to the patriarchs; and, probably; written documents in 
which these revelations, together with historical registers and 
genealogies, were recorded. We do not fancy that the Holy 
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Spirit dictated to Moses that early part of Genesis which covers 
several thousands of years before his divine legation, word by 
word and sentence by sentence, as an author dictates to his aman. 
uensis. It is far more reasonable to suppose—indeed, for our 
own part we have not the least doubt—that the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit moved him to arrange and edit ancient documents 
and reduce to writing unwritten traditions, so as to prepare and 
hand down an epitome or summary of the sacred memoirs of the 
people of God and their chief patriarchs, thus bridging the vast 
chasm between himself and Adam. The earlier part of Genesis 
gives evidence, which to our mind has been convincing ever 
since we began to study it more than forty years ago, of being a 
collection of distinct, archaic documents whose antiquity is lost 
in the night of time. We are disposed to refer the first of these 
to Adam himself as its author and the relator of a divine reve- 
lation made to him—perhaps in a vision, perhaps by some other 
mode of intellectual illumination—concerning the creation of the 
world. This is the opinion of Dr. Schaefer. 

The genius, education, and position of Moses gave him, more- 
over, the best opportunities and the most admirable fitness for 
acquiring all the knowledge attainable, at the time when he lived, 
of the past history of the world; that is, of the world which is 
included within the scope of the sacred history. Apart from his 
inspiration, the value of the historical records which he com- 
piled into the book of Genesis far excels that of any memorials 
of the dim period before the deluge, or next following that 
great cataclysm, which have survived among other nations. It 
is not reasonable or a truly scientific method of procedure to put 
in a plea in bar against the Mosaic documents, when an attempt 
is made by means of the sciences to recover the date of the be- 
ginning of the human race on the earth, and the chronology of 
its history from Adam to Abraham. They should be taken into 
the account, even in regard to their human and historical autho- 
rity, among the other data from which the investigation is made. 

The “ higher criticism,” indeed, attempts to pull in pieces the 
Pentateuch and the entire Old Testament. But the sentence of 
Edgar Quinet on this “ higher criticism ”’ is just : 


“At first sight everything seems to be changed by its discoveries; but 
when you recover from the shock and really look into it you find sucha 
medley of visionary conjecture and reckless theorizing that you despair of 
founding anything thereupon.” * 


* Quoted from Le Génie des Religions in Lilly’s Ancient Religion and Modern Thought, 
p. 276. 
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After the “ higher criticism ” comes the highest criticism, which 
despoils its predecessor of whatever it has worth taking, and re- 
habilitates the sacred books. 

Virchow, the eminent modern scientist, has made another 
protest against “the arbitrariness of personal speculation which 
is now rampant in the several branches of physical science.” * 

Those who think to escape from difficulties and obtain scien- 
tific certitude by throwing over the divine and human authority 
of sacred history will find that they have drifted out of a sea 
with land in sight on all sides, though veiled in mist, into a 
boundless ocean. 

If the divine scope of the book of Genesis required that the 
chronology of the facts related in it should be given with sufh- 
cient exactness to serve that divine scope, there can be no doubt 
that the control and assistance of the Holy Spirit guided the 
mind of Moses to the knowledge of the truth, guarded it from 
error, and determined him to make an accurate written record. 
That scope may have been partly temporary and long since ful- 
filled. Certainly it was not so important to future ages to have 
the numerical figures in the original text accurately and certainly 
preserved that God should supernaturally secure them from 
alteration. Having had, in the authentic text of Moses, only a 
relative value—z.e., one which gave a sufficient approximation to 
a chronology to answer the doctrinal scope—they have now only 
a lesser relative value, on account of accidental or perhaps also 
intentional alterations. Gaps in the succession of generations, 
from Adam to Noah, and from Noah to Abraham, in the original 
text, would certainly deprive the genealogical tables of an abso- 
lute value as a foundation for a complete chronology. The 
omission of some names by transcribers, and the change of letters 
having a certain numerical value for other letters of a different 
value, through the same fault of transcribers, would equally 
detract from the worth of the table as a rule of chronological 
measurement. The suspicion of other changes which may have 
occurred renders the measuring rule still more uncertain. 

Notwithstanding all this, we venture to express the opinion 
that the gaps in the genealogical succession cannot have been out 
of all proportion to the names mentioned. Neither can we, ac- 
cording to the laws of probability and the rules of sound criti- 
cism, suppose that accidental or intentional alterations in figures 
have made an extravagant divergence from the authentic text in 
all three recensions in matters of grave importance. Conjectural 


* The same, p. 282. 
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emendations of the text, ingenious as some of them are, cannot be 
taken into serious account. After making all due deductions the 
remainder which is left as a factor in calculations based on all 
accessible data, respecting the antiquity of the Adamic race and 
the creation of Adam, has the character of a doctrinal criterion, 
in a large sense, because and in so far as it comes within the 
scope of the divinely inspired Scripture. 

In view of all foregoing considerations, we prefer to say that 
“a great latitude,” rather than “the greatest latitude,” must be 
allowed to theory. We will not pretend to say what is its ex. 
treme limit. So far as we know at present, all biblical chrono. 
meters, all chronometers of profane history, and all geological 
chronometers leave the chronology of the human race in a float- 
ing and undecided state. Probably it never will be and cannot 
be determined with precision and certainty. It may be, how. 
ever, that a closer approximation to definite certainty will become 
possible hereafter than is now within the reach of science. 


UNIVERSALITY OF THE DELUGE, 


The ancient and common opinion that the deluge of Noah 
was universal, in the sense of extending over the surface of the 
globe and destroying all animal life except what was preserved 
within the ark, is still maintained by respectable Catholic writers. 
It cannot be either proved or disproved with positive certainty 
by scientific arguments. As a merely historical topic there is 
nothing in any ancient documents or monuments to determine 
with certainty.whether the deluge was universal or partial in its 
extent, unless such clear and unmistakable information is con- 
tained in the book of Genesis. This is the question we are 
proposing now to consider. First, and chiefly, we have to 
inquire whether the thesis that the deluge was absolutely uni- 
versal is one belonging to faith in respect to ourselves—z.e., is a 
part of the dogmatic teaching of the Catholic Church. Then, if 
we find that the question of the true sense of the language of 
Scripture on this head is left open to discussion and difference of 
interpretation, we may inquire into the probable reasons alleged 
for and against the universal extent of the deluge, in respect to 
the surface of the earth, in respect to animals, and in respect 
to the human race. Admitting the universality of local extent, 
universality in respect to the destruction of animal and human life 
necessarily: follows. But if this universality is denied it may 
still be maintained that all men and animals perished except those 
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which were saved in the ark of Noah. For it can be asserted 
that only that part of the earth which was submerged was at 
that time inhabited. And, again, it can be held that the earth 
was generally inhabited by animals, but not by men, so that all 
men, eight only excepted, perished in the flood, but not all ani- 
mals. It is in this modified form that the theory of the univer- 
sality of the deluge has been in recent times and is now gene- 
rally advocated—viz., that it was universal in respect to the 
human race, but not in any other sense. The inquiry at once 
suggests itself whether, if we are free to doubt or deny the uni- 
versality of the deluge in those other respects, we are still bound 
to believe it to have been universal in this modified sense, or are 
at liberty to question even this without infringing upon doctrine ; 
and may hold the opinion, if we see cause, that the deluge was 
partial even in respect to mankind. Several Catholic authors of 
good repute have of late advanced the opinion that the deluge in 
point of fact destroyed only one portion of the human race. The 
real interest of the matter is concentrated upon this point, and 
the only important part of the discussion concerning the univer- 
sality or non-universality of the deluge relates to man, the other 
parts being quite indifferent except in so far as they have a bear- 
ing upon this one. 

Looking at the various theories which have been and are now 
advocated by men who are sincere believers and are also de- 
voted to the study of sacred and secular science in their doc- 
trinal aspect, it is easy to show that the universality of the 
deluge, in a general sense, is an open question. It is, moreover, 
not difficult to show that the question is open in respect also to 
the total or partial destruction of the human race. 

Among many names of Catholic authors who have maintained 
the non-universality of the deluge in respect to its extension over 
the surface of the globe, it suffices to mention Pianciani, Bel- 
lynck, Glaire, Vigouroux, and Schouppe. M. Lamy, who isa 
professor of Sacred Scripture in the University of Louvain, the 
author of a text-book in high repute, and a,strong defender of 
the theory of universality, admits, as do the generality of good 
authorities, the tenability and orthodoxy of the non-universal 
theory: 


“ A good number of interpreters of the Scriptures teach that the deluge 
did not extend over the whole earth, but only to the portion inhabited by 
man, and that those only of the animals which lived in the regions occupied 
by the posterity of Adam and were mixed up with their criminal life per- 
VOL, XL.—4I 
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ished in the cataclysm. But, admitting this opinion, all the difficulties 
opposed by the incredulous vanish of themselves.” * 





Voss was complained of to the Congregation of the Index for 
maintaining the local non-universality of the deluge. He was de. 
fended by Mabillon, and the complaint was dismissed. 

The language of the Holy Scripture is, however, just as 
strong in asserting the local universality of the deluge as it is in 
asserting the extension of its destructive action to the entire hu- 
man race. That kind of exegesis which demands a strictly lite- 
ral interpretation of its universal expressions cannot make excep- 
tions. On the other hand, if one part of these expressions can 
be interpreted of a relative universality, there is no reason, so far 
as purely verbal criticism is concerned, why all may not receive 
the same interpretation. The one and only question is, Can they 
fairly admit such an interpretation? If they can it follows, not, 
indeed, that such an interpretation must be the true one, but that 
it may be held as probably true, if there are good reasons for 
it, with a safe conscience, so long as there is no ecclesiastical 
decision to the contrary. 

So far as the mere terms are concerned, it is perfectly certain 
that there was an elasticity of thought and language among the 
Hebrews which permitted great latitude in their use, in respect 
to their extension and restriction. ‘ The whole earth,” “under 
the whole heaven,” “all nations,” “all men,” “all living crea- 
tures,” and similar terms, may be absolutely universal, may be 
indefinite, may be definite but limited, according to the scope 
and intention of the writer, which must be determined by vari- 
ous considerations and not by the lexicon alone. A few exam- 
ples will prove this conclusively : 


“ The seven years of scarcity, which Joseph had foretold, began to come: 
and the famine prevailed zx the whole world.” 

“ And the Lord said unto me (Moses) : This day will I begin to send the 
dread and fear of thee upon ¢he nations that dwell under the whole heaven.” 

“ Their sound (the sound of the preaching of the apostles) went over a// 
the earth, and their words unto the ends of the whole world.” 

“ Now there were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, devout men, out of every 
mation under heaven.” + 


In order to estimate the absolute or relative sense of the 
terms of universality contained in the written record of Moses, 
which we are convinced was received by him through Abraham 
and his ancestors directly from Noah himself, we must first de- 
termine the horizon and the point of view of that great patriarch. 


* Introd, t, 11, p. 49. + Gen, xli. 54. Deut. ii, 25, Rom.x, 18, Acts ii. 5. 
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His heaven and his world, with all the men and animals under 
that heaven and dwelling on the surface of that world, in a reli- 
gious and moral aspect, was a universal and a whole, with which 
the deluge was co-extensive; whether physically and numerically 
universal or limited to one portion of the globe and its inhabi- 
tants. We may take either side of this last dilemma without in- 
fringing upon the doctrine of faith. 

Mgr. De Harlez, of the University of Louvain, one of the first 
scholars in Europe, has given his judgment to this effect, and it 
carries great weight: 





“1, It is certain that the Bible in nowise directly favors the opinion 
which restricts the destruction of mankind by the deluge to the race of 
Seth; the other opinion is evidently the safest. But I am bound to ac- 
knowledge that there are no texts which put an absolute barrier against 
the thesis of the non-universality of the deluge. The arguments opposed 
to this thesis are not decisive. ... 

“2. The opinion which holds for the non-universality has its origin from 
desires and sentiments which are very Christian, and not from a spirit of 
innovation or rashness. Therefore it is not reprehensible in itself. 

“To say that the church keeps silence solely from indulgence, while 
nevertheless tacitly reprobating the opinion, is to assume the very point 
in question. Not only laymen but theologians have sustained this opinion 
and there are many who do so. See on this subject M. Hamard’s article, 
Controverse, Dec. 1, 1881. 

“ As for tradition, the unanimity of which I was the first to signalize, 
the case is identically the same with that of the miracle of Josue or of thé 
age of the world. It is, namely, the case in which a constant and universal 
tradition is modified by the consequences of a discovery; the particular 
object is of small importance. Moreover, the tradition is only negatively 
contrary. 

“ The supposition of the non-destruction of the race of Cain has some- 
thing in it which is very suitable in this respect, that God should have re- 
served to our times the confirmation of the veracity of the Mosaic narra- 
tive concerning the first fratricide, and that it would explain the singular 
degeneracy of the black race, and its state of inferiority to the other races, 
as the discoveries of geology attested the authenticity of the first chapter 
of Genesis, and anthropology has placed that of the fourth in a clear light. 
The cursed race of Cain had already received its punishment, and the de- 
struction of the race of Seth might be a sufficient lesson. 

“I expose these reasons, not because I adopt the opinion which rejects 


' the universality of the deluge in respect to man, but because, in my eyes, 


it is the duty of a theologian not to strangle by his own private autho- 
rity, and on account of his own doctrinal preferences, an opinion which 
can be very useful to apologetics and to the salvation of souls. It would 
be very unwise to reject a przoré every novelty, even when it is very useful, 
because there may be novelties which are dangerous. One ought. to appre- 
ciate each one by itself, and not anticipate the judgment of the church.” * 
® La Coutroverse, October 1, 1883. 
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We find ourselves compelled to omit all discussion of the rea- 
sons for and against the universality of the deluge either in re. 
spect to the earth or the human race, at least in this place. Let 
us pass on, then, to another topic. 


THE CONFUSION OF TONGUES. 


The commonly-received interpretation of the account given 
in Genesis of the confusion of Babel has been that the one, origi- 
nal language hitherto common to all mankind was then and there 
suddenly changed by miracle into several languages. There is 
another opinion which is at the present time advocated by some 
—viz., that the disturbance which divided and dispersed the tower- 
builders was a violent dissension and clamorous dispute which 
arose among the different families. 

The Abbé Motais undertakes to show that, according to the 
rules of strict exegesis, this opinion is admissible and probable. 
‘He argues that the phrase which is literally in the Hebrew, “ of 
one lip and of the same speeches,” can mean oneness of language 
among the tower-builders in respect to agreement of the ideas 
and intentions which they expressed in their speeches and con- 
vérsations. When the agreement of minds and wills ceased they 
could no longer understand one another’s speech—z.e., they could 
not settle their mutual and violent disputes by coming to a com- 
mon understanding with one another. M. Motais gives the fol- 
lowing illustration : 


“Suppose I should say : The Republic, during the first years of its exist- 
ence, saw all the differences which separated its adherents melt away ina 
perfect unity. In the Chamber one would have said that they had but one 
lip; they spoke but one and the same language. In their pride they 
dreamed of immortalizing themselves by making their republic last for 
ever. God saw it; departing from his apparent non-intervention, he came 
down among them and said: They have at present but one language, and 
they all have such a mutual understanding among themselves that they are 
like one man. Behold! I will cast disturbance into their speech, and I will 
sow discord among them. And the discord came, and they understood 
one another no longer: their assembly was transformed into a second 
Babel, so that their dispersion was unavoidable and their work resulted in 
confusion and failure.” * 


The reader can make the application for himself. We have 
said enough to show all we aim at showing-—that an interpreta- 
tion which has some reason in its favor, and is defended as 
admissible by such a respectable writer as the Abbé Motais, in a 


* La Controverse. July 1, 1883, art. iv. 
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periodical of the highest character for its learning and orthodoxy, 
is in nowise contrary to faith. 

The question about the nature and extent of the fact of the 
confusion of tongues and the dispersion of families at Babel is 
connected with other matters of chronology, ethnology, the 
time and extent of the general dispersion of mankind over the 
globe, the division of races, the origin of languages, etc., which 
are too extensive and complicated to be treated briefly, and 
which we must abstain from discussing. This is the case also 
with the topic of the universality of the deluge, upon which, for 
the same reason just given, we have only touched lightly. 


THE TRUE SCIENTIFIC METHOD—CONCLUSION. 


The pivotal centre around which a whole system of topics 
turns is the topic of the antiquity of the human race. The date 
of the creation of Adam, that of the deluge, the length of time 
which lies between the year 2000 B.C. and these prior epochs, 
and that which separates them from each other—all these, 
summed up under the one head of the antiquity of mankind 
and of its distinct races, need to be approximatively determined 
by a theory which is sufficiently probable to receive the assent 
of the generality of competent Christian scholars, before the 
general system can be well understood and adequately ex- 
plained. 

For instance, if the deluge is placed at a quite early period 
after the creation of Adam, it is not so difficult to adjust its 
historical relations as it is if the distance between these two 
events is widened. . A comparatively small increase and limited 
diffusion of mankind can be more reasonably maintained, and 
thus the theory of a locally restricted deluge which was universal 
only in respect to the human family is freed from some serious 
objections. Besides, the other hypothesis, that some minor and 
inferior portion of Adam’s descendants escaped the deluge, is 
likewise more easily tenable. For if a long series of centuries 
had given time for a great multiplication and a wide diffusion of 
men over the whole globe, the population of the world ought to 
have been far greater than the earliest historical records show it 
to have been, and the origins of the principal nations ought not 
to converge, as they do, towards the deluge and the dispersion 
which took place afterwards. 

It is needless to enlarge upon the vast importance of the 
period between B.C. 2000 and the deluge, and the great interest: 
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which attaches to all historical questions respecting those cen- 
turies. 

The genuine and truly historical and scientific examination 
and discussion of these early antediluvian and postdiluvian ages 
of humanity concerns, as to chronology, the number of thousands 
of years which can be admitted, and which ought to be admitted, 
between Adam and Noah, and between Noah and Abraham. 
The minimum of the number of years between Adam and Abra- 
ham is, roughly stated, 2,000. The maximum, admissible accord- 
ing to the sum of all the probabilities, has been placed, and still 
continues to be placed, by several respectable authorities at 4,000; 
and there are various computations ranging between these two 
extremes. The principal arguments in favor of those who advo- 
cate the number which is called by some the maximum, and of 
those who go beyond it, are derived from the certain or con- 
jectural human remains assigned to the quaternary ages, or even, 
in the case of a few, to the tertiary period. We have touched 
upon this matter in our previous articles. In closing this article, 
and with it the whole series, we wish only to make a few addi- 
tions. 

Several writers, professedly competent and well informed in 
science, have maintained in a very positive manner, and quite 
recently, that the relics and vestiges of man in the quaternary 
deposits can be fully accounted for without giving to mankind 
an antiquity of more than eight thousand years, or even less by 
several centuries. We do not profess to be able to estimate the 
genuine scientific worth of these authors and their conclusions. 
But we have found some very late utterances, from a perfectly 
trustworthy source, looking in the same direction. 

F. Van den Ghuyn, in the Revue des Questions Scientifiques for 
October, 1884, signalizes “one more peremptory refutation of 
the tertiary man and of the transformist systems of the initial 
degradation of humanity,” in, one of the recent publications of 
the “School of the Louvre,” by M: Bertrand, inember of the 
Institute and Conservator of the Museum of National Antiqui- 
ties at Paris. He says also: 


“Nothing remains of the proofs adduced in favor of the tertiary man, 
and new facts will be required to restore to him among serious minds the 
credit which he has enjoyed.” Further: M. Bertrand exclaims against 
“ the exaggerations of certain geologists who have given too considerable 
an extension to the glacial phenomena in France.” And “in view of the 
insufficiency of proofs, M. Bertrand concludes that it will perhaps be pru- 
dent to suspend all judgment concerning the quaternary man.” “ At what 
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epoch was Gaul first peopled? M. Bertrand does not fear to break. here 
openly with the fantastic chronology of prehistoric archeologists. He re- 
fers these origins of Gallic civilization to a period touching on the ninth 
century before our era.” “Happily, the reaction against the fantastic cal- 
culations of prehistory has begun with vigor. May the authority of M. 
Alexandre Bertrand give them their death-blow, and replace the history of 
the earliest European civilizations in the frame where it properly belongs !’’* 


In the same number M. Arcelin says: 


“In the actual state of science it appears to me equally premature to 
affirm the reality of several glacial periods and the contemporaneousness 
of this phenomenon in Europe and America. As for the existence of man 
during the glacial epoch, it seems to me still more problematical, at least 
in respect to Europe. It is very difficult to believe that man can have lived 
upon or in the midst of glaciers. Wherefore, finding in one of our French 
valleys traces of the quaternary man near glacial deposits, I regard these 
traces as posterior to the retreat of the glaciers. If Mr. Abbott (an Ameri- 
can scientist, who discovered in the glacial earth-layer, at depths varying, 
from three to forty feet numerous stone instruments of human manufac- 
ture) finds among the glacial formation of the New World numerous re- 
mains of human industry, must we conclude that the American quaternary 
man was contemporary with the glacial period? Would it not be a more 
probable supposition that we are in presence of a glacial earth-layer which 
has been displaced at a more recent epoch, and that the discovered objects 
date from this displacement? ” ¢ 


Such indications as these, and numerous others of a similar 
character found in the writings of scientists, run in the direction 
of confirming the position taken by certain opponents of a chro- 
nology which notably increases the antiquity of man—viz., that 
there are wanting chronometers determining the date and period 
of the quaternary layers and the glacial and other phenomena of 
the quaternary ages; and that, even supposing these to be com- 
puted with lesser or greater probability, they do not furnish 
chronometers for fixing the date of remains of the ancient flora 
and fauna, much less of those which are vestiges of the human 
race. Hence, it is argued, the antiquity of man is not to be set- 
tled by geology with its fossil remains and vestiges, but by his- 
tory. 

We will not pretend to pronounce any categorical judgment on 
the matter, much less to determine and apply a doctrinal crite- 
rion. We may, however, express the opinion that in the actual 
state of science it is quite reasonable and prudent to hold on to 
the traditional interpretation of Moses and to the traditional 
chronology. This allows us ample sea-room and a wide latitude 


* Rev, des Qu. Scientif., October, 1884, pp. 590-6or. + Same review, pp. 614, 615. 
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of computation for the ages before and after the deluge, for all the 
purposes of that historical and ethnological, and archzological, 
and anthropological theorizing which is sober and rational. 

We can cite the high authority of a scientist of the first class— 
viz., Mr. Mivart—in favor of this procedure. The purely hypo- 
thetical and frequently baseless and untenable nature of many 
views put forth under the imposing name of science, in his opin- 
ion, “ justifies on the part of the laity (z.e., of disciples in science) 
a greater tenacity in holding traditional views which common sense 
justifies than we often find in the face of expert upholders of cos- 
mological paradoxes.” * We do not apply this latter opprobrious 
epithet to the respectable writers whom we have’ referred to in 
connection with the theories of the tertiary and quaternary man. 
But the maxim of Mr. Mivart can be applied in an accommodated 
sense to their hypotheses so long as they remain altogether pro- 
blematical, as well as in a strict sense to those whom the author 
of it is aiming at. These last are the retailers of “ philosophical 
superstitions,” the advocates of that “ mechanical conception of 
the universe’ which Mr. Mivart declares to be “self.contradic- 
tory and untenable, even in the field of mere physics.” 

Let us repeat again the statement of M. Moigno, that the 
prime question at issue is between an antiquity of man which 
includes thousands of years and one which includes thousands of 
ages. This last is a “ cosmological paradox,” considered as a part 
of the general “ mechanical theory of the universe,’’ and in itself, 
apart from any false theory of the origin and evolution of the 
world, is contrary to common sense, as well as to every kind of 
science—a despicable “ philosophical superstition.”’ It is certain 
that man is the latest as well as the most perfect of God's crea- 
tures in this world, that he has been on the earth during a rela- 
tively short period, and that the regular and constant increase of 
the human race will not permit its history to be prolonged very 
far into the future. For the calculations we have given in our 
second article, although they cannot be-too tightly strained with- 
out breaking, yet, taken in a looser and more flexible sense, 
are irrefragable. Unless the period of human existence on the 
earth have a relatively short duration, we cannot account for 
the fact that mankind have not long ago become too numerous to 
live on it; and, unless the period assigned by God for the actual 
state of human probation be ended after a much briefer duration 
than what haselapsed, mankind must become too numerous to be 
able to live on the earth. We cannot determine the past or 
* Br. Quart. Rev., April, 1884, Art, 1, ‘‘ The Mechanical Philosophy.” 
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future limits of this duration with precision, but we can do so 
approximatively and negatively. 

The truly scientific method avoids all narrowness and exclu- 
siveness in the cultivation of the distinct branches of science, and 
gives to each one due regard, so as to combine all together in 
working out common and general results. Mr. Mivart, in the 
same article which has just now been quoted, wisely remarks: 
“The progress of science brings home to us more and more 
plainly how close in truth the kinship is between seemingly unre- 
lated branches of knowledge.” How much closer, then, is it 
between branches obviously related, although the kinship be 
frequently ignored or disavowed! It is, therefore, only by a 
combined and harmonious cultivation of all, of theology, of phi- 
losophy, of history, of the physical sciences, striving after a syn- 
thesis through the highest and most comprehensive acts of rea- 
son enlightened and directed by divine faith, that an approach 
can be made toward acomplete science of manand the universe— 
the goal of those who are running in this noble race, though it 
can never be reached in the present state of existence. 

In respect to all those questions in which science has some 
important relation to faith, and which are at present wrapped in 
some obscurity, it is a favorable augury for both religion and 
human science that there is a considerable and increasing 
phalanx of warriors in the cause of truth, who are at once able 
and zealous investigators in science and loyal sons of the holy 
church. In difficult and doubtful matters we may patiently 
await the progress of the sciences and the final verdict of the 
competent. 

The thorough and comprehensive plan of education incul- 
cated by the Sovereign Pontiff, Leo XIII., for aspirants to the 
priesthood and other studious youth, is a sure road toward the 
complete intellectual victory of the Catholic religion on the 
present lines of conflict with pseudo-science and a base-born 
philosophy. We hope to see our prelates, and all other leading 
men of both the clergy and the laity, following with wisdom and 
alacrity the counsels and commands of the Holy See, and taking 
practical measures for carrying them into effect by their single 
and their combined exertions. Great success, solid and durable 
results from these measures can at last be achieved only in one 
way: by long and patient study, the acquisition and employment 
of deep learning, exact and extensive science, sound and accurate 
scholarship, in all the branches of knowledge, though not by 
each one in every branch. A “School of Higher Studies,” 
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according to our notion, is a place where facilities for this kind 
of study are provided for one class of students; a university 
provides the same facilities for several or all classes. 


NoTeE.,—In the last number a mistake was made in giving 20,000 years as M, d’Estienne’s 
maximum number, whereas it is only 14,500. 

Since this article was written a session of the French Association for the Advancement of 
the Sciences has been held at Blois, at which the famous flints of Thenay, M. Bourgeois’ chief 
evidence for the tertiary man, were examined and discussed. M. Hamard, referred to by M, 
d’Estienne in the passage quoted in our last number, began a series of articles last November in 
the review La Controverse et Le Contemporain on this Congress of Blois, He says: ‘‘ In spite 
of the contrary prejudices of some—prejudices which seemed to vanish away at the last moment 
before the evidence of facts—the tertiary man came out condemned by the congress. This is the 
intimate sentiment of all, even, if I mistake not, of his ancient partisans.” Also: ‘‘ The exist- 
ence of man at the quaternary epoch does not run counter to the biblical chronology ; but it 
would be otherwise if man had lived, as some pretend, towards the beginning or middle of the 
preceding epoch, In that case there could be no hesitation, but it would be necessary to bid 
adieu to the biblical chronology even in its utmost supposable length, or to class the tertiary man 
in a pre-Adamite species. . . . In my opinion one cannot pass a certain number, 10,000 years 
(¢.¢., 8000 B.C), for example, without taxing the sacred writer with error. Other Catholics 
think differently.” 





GORDON AND THE MAHDI. 


SINCE it has become a favorite occupation for the telegraph 
to kill men and restore them to life with an equally amazing dex- 
terity, no son of Adam has used Charon’s sculler as an excursion- 
boat more often than that ubiquitous and illustrious “ Chinese ” 
of the West, General Gordon. Yet Gordon is as alive as a lark 
and still “holds the fort” at Khartoum, playing admirably the 
foremost part in the grandest comedy ever produced by that in- 
defatigable impresario known to amateurs under the picturesque 
nickname of John Bull. 

And no wonder that the whole world be so profoundly inte- 
rested in the performances of both these absorbing personages 
along the banks of the river Nile, for their comedy is, after all, 
nothing less than an important chapter of the history of Central 
Africa’s opening to civilization—that is to say, to Catholicism ; 
because modern mankind, as it is proved already to-day by our 
own United States, is bound, wherever it builds anything, colo- 
nies or kingdoms, empires or republics, to appeal sooner or later 
to the true church’s fecundifying influences, so that they may be 
saved from premature decay, chaos, and dissolution. 

As such the so-called Soudan question forces itself upon the 
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attention of every Catholic thinker. Let us try, therefore, to 
find out how it is that in Mussulman communities a man, yester- 
day utterly unknown, may all of a sudden reveal himself to be 
the formidable leader of millions of fanatical barbarians. Then 
the somewhat mysterious personality of the puzzling Mahdi shall 
appear to us in its true light, and, by way of consequence, we 
will see clearer into'the histrionic resources of General Gordon 
and foresee the dénouement aimed at by systematic England. 


I, 


In order to understand the tremendous influence now exer- 
cised in Africa by a hitherto obscure dervish, and the grave con- 
sequences which might follow from the military and religious 
movement of which he is the inspiring genius, it is necessary to 
remember that, according to Arabian historians, in the very first 
year of the Hegira ninety inhabitants of Medina-Talnari, the 
burial-place of Mahomet, formed a kind of pious association to 
practise in common and preach the new faith, so that the origin 
of Mussulman religious orders goes as far back as the origin of 
Islamism itself. 

But the first soufis, or monks, were of no practical impor- 
tance. It was only when Mahometanism went on the decline, 
and more especially since the beginning of our century, that 
thoughtful men began to deplore the progressive ruin of the 
political power of Islam through the criminal abuses of Orien- 
tal despots, and joined into confraternities to wake up the dor- 
mant fanaticism of their co-religionists. Once become reformers, 
they waged an unrelenting war against modern manners and 
innovations introduced in their states by Oriental sovereigns. 
More than once they preached, at the same time, rebellion against 
Mahometan princes who were paltering with the enemies of 
Islamism, and the “holy war” against Christians—sons of dogs, 
as they call them, worthy of nothing but ignominious death, or 
at least everlasting contempt. To better fulfil their mission 
some of them entered religious orders already in existence, in 
which they had no trouble to organize an army of disciples. 
Others founded new societiés more in conformity with their 
whims, and always recruited, by thousands, fanatics ready to 
swear by them. Hence the order which possesses the most re- 
nowned chief draws to itself the majority of the faithful, thus ex- 
plaining the otherwise astonishing fact that, from time to time 
spring suddenly out gigantic associations covering an important 
part of the Mussulman world and exercising a domination which, 
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though short-lived, is as absolute as that of the most autocratic 
monarchs. 

In the simple and elastic frame of Islam’s monotheism are to 
be found at least twenty grand sects having nothing common 
but the belief in God and his prophets. Besides, the gift of 
prophecy, which anybody may claim to himself, is a never-empty 
surprise-box. At any moment a new prophet may jump out of 
it, and if he supplies acceptable proofs of his pretended mission 
—which is not a hard task with so ignorant and well-disposed 
brethren—there is no reason not to follow him as the patent re- 
resentative of Mahomet on earth. 

In the province of Tunis you find the mighty order of the 
Tidjanians. In Morocco the cheick of Morocco, Sidi-el-Hadj- 
Abd-es-Selam, is the prophet of the Moulei Tayel, and comes 
immediately after the emperor, who never feels comfortable on 
his throne when he is on bad terms with the order. The first 
thing done by a rebellious tribe is to proclaim that the chief has 
deposed the emperor, but the next done by the emperor is to 
march against the tribe with the chief by his side. That settles 
the rebellion at once. Sidi-el-Hadj-Abd-es-Selam is a very tole- 
rant man—so tolerant, indeed, that he married an English lady, 
with whom he walks daily in the streets arm-in-arm. And, not 
to let any doubt exist about his profound admiration for the 
nineteenth century, he allows himself, at least twice a week, to 
get as tipsy as the most obdurate of Father Mathew’s adversa- 
ries. Asa reformer he is, therefore, to be considered a lamen- 
table failure. Heis, nevertheless, sucha good fellow that he man- 
ages to retain his prestige among degenerated Moroccans. 

But the greatest religious power in Islam resides nowadays 
in a sect founded by an Algerine jurist of the Medjaher tribe— 
Sidi-Mohammed-Ben-Ali-es-Senoussi. Although the last as to 
date, this order has now several millions of adherents scattered 
in the provinces of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, in Morocco, Sene- 
gal, the Sahara, Soudan, Egypt, in the country of the Somalis, 
on the banks of the Red Sea, in Mesopotamia, and in European 
Turkey itself. It is easy to see that such a military and religious 
order is a constant menace to France as an African power. 
But its warlike motto is equally dreadful to all Christian na- 
tionalities, as well as to the Turks, whom the Senoussians envelop 
in the same inextinguishable hatred. The time may come, ina 
more or less distant future, when France will be once more the 
shield which will protect Europe against that great Mahom- 
etan militia which dreams of a new Arabian empire, and shall 
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surely pass, one day or another, from the period of an artful pre- 
paration to that of action. and storm the Christian world. Then 
the famous Gesta Dei per Francos shall be again a reality. 

Let us see now who the Mahdi is. 





II. 


Very improperly indeed is Mohamed-Ahmed called the Mah- 
di of Soudan, and the actual war between him and Egypt the war 
in Soudan. Soudan proper—or Nigritia, which is alsa called 
Berr-es-Soodan, or Land of the Blacks—is that extensive but 
very indefinite tract of Central Africa, the area of which is gene- 
rally estimated at 2,250,000 square miles, and expands itself be- 
tween the twentieth and tenth degrees of latitude north and the 
eighteenth and thirty-third degrees of longitude east, bounded 
on the north by the Sahara, on the west by Senegambia, on the 
south by Upper Guinea, and on the east by Kordofan. Of 
course the aim of the Mahdi is to impose later on his religious 
supremacy upon the numerous kingdoms and states into which 
the country is divided, such as Bambarra, Masina, Gando, 
Sékoto, Bornou, Bagirmi, Whidah, and Darfur; but, as we will 
see, he is a Nubian by birth, by education and social ties, and, 
with the exception of an occasional campaign in Kordofan, the 
principal town of which is El Obeid, he has heretofore confined 
himself and his military operations against Egypt to rescuing 
his own native country, Nubia, from the despotic and ruinous 
oppression of the khedives. So he ought to be called the Nu- 
bian Mahdi, and his war the war in Nubia. 

Sad to say, the clearest result of the long Egyptian occupation 
of Nubia has been to give a new activity to the foremost industry 
of the country—the slave-trade. Time out of mind the Upper 
Nile has been the highway of powerful companies of hunters of 
men, who ransack Central Africa and carry away every year a 
million of human beings to sell them on the markets of Constanti- 
nople, Samarkand, and Morocco. It is true that out of that mil- 
lion but two hundred thousand negroes at the most could reach the 
markets; the balance died on the way from sheer exhaustion, 
isolation, or despair. But the profits were still large enough to 
tempt speculators, and under the influence of the Egyptian ad- 
ministration the infamous trade attained such proportions that 
the aspect as well as the morals of Nubia were profoundly modi- 
fied. Sir Samuel Baker asserts that in 1861 a European traveller 
could wander without fear through the vast territory and was in 
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no greater danger than a belated citizen promenading in Hyde 

Park. The inhabitants were the mildest, the most easily gov- 

erned he ever saw. In a few years Egyptian administrators had 

changed all this. They had overloaded with taxes these poor, 
. inoffensive peasants. Everywhere appeared the most pitiful 
signs of devastation and misery. Villages were in ruins, lands 
remained untilled. The trade in human flesh alone went on 
prosperously under the unobtrusive eye of Egyptian troops, so 
much so that the slave-traders were becoming the real power in 
the country. 

Khedive Ismail became uneasy and appealed to Gordon’s 
sword to crush the companies which threatened to swallow up 
his own authority. But it was too late; the otherwise energetic 
efforts of the British general practically destroyed little of the 
crying evil, while they exasperated against Egypt the only 
classes on which she still could lean in a case of emergency. 
Thus the Nubians were already ripe for an insurrection when 
the Egyptian machine went itself out of order. They did not 
even wait for Arabi’s pronunciamiento, and rushed to arms in 1881 
under the direction of Mohamed-Ahmed, the Mahdi. 

Imagine a man about forty years of age, of medium height, as 
lean, as the saying is, as a shotten herring, with a mahogany 
complexion, coal-black beard and eyes, and three vertical slashes 
on his pallid cheeks; add to this a long cotton shirt as a gar- 
ment, a narrow turban as a head-dress, a pair of wooden sandals, 
and in the hands—dry as those of a mummy—a string of ninety 
beads, corresponding to an equal number of divine attributes, and 
you have the Mahdi. Those who have seen him say that Mohamed. 
Ahmed plays to perfection the part of a visionary dervish, waving 
his head when walking, and murmuring constant prayers, his 
eyes fixed on heaven. His father was a carpenter on Naft 
Island, in the Nubian province of Dongola, and about 1852 came, 
with his four children, to Chindi, a small city on the banks of the 
Nile south of Berber. When still very young he was placed as 
an apprentice under the care of one of his uncles, a shipbuilder of 
Chabakah, opposite Sennaar. It seems that the future prophet 
was not without his failings, for one day his uncle thought well 
of flogging him in a regular French style. The proceeding was 
not appreciated, and the child ran away until he arrived in Khar- 
toum, where he entered a sort of school or convent of begging 
dervishes who were in charge of the monument erected over the 
venerated remains of Cheick Hoghali, patron of the city. There 
his life was a remarkable one for his piety; but as to education, 
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he never learned how to write or even how to read fluently. Later 
he went to a similar institution in Berber, then to one in Aradup, 
on the south of Kena. In the latter city he became, in 1870, the 
favorite disciple of an eminent fakir, Cheick Nur-el-Daim, and 
finally was ordained by him and went to Abbas Island, on the 
White Nile. His fame as a saintly man was every year on the 
increase. He lived in a kind of pit or subterranean repository 
for grain, called sz/o, which he had dug up with his own hands; 
and there he passed his life fasting and praying, burning incense 
day and night, and repeating the name of Allah for hours at a 
time until he would fall to the ground panting and exhausted. 
If anybody spoke to him he gave back no answer except sen- 
tences from the sacred books of Islam. Earthly things seemed 
to inspire him only with disgust and pity. He had made a vow 
to absorb himself in the contemplation of divine perfections and 
to weep all his life for the sins of mankind. But his tears did not 
destroy his powers of vision, and he kept his best eye wide open 
to business; and the faithful coming by thousands and deposit- 
ing rich offerings at the mouth of his silo, he never failed to see 
the gifts nor to stow them away carefully for stormy days. In 
1878 he had become so wealthy that he felt the necessity to de- 
clare that Allah had ordered him to leave his silo and to take unto 
himself a large collection of wives, whom, as a truly practical 
man, he chose among the most influential families of the country, 
especially that of the Bagaras, the most opulent slave-traders on 
the White Nile. 

At last, in May, 1881, Mohamed-Ahmed dared to proclaim 
himself the true Mahdi, the great Reformer, the mighty Con- 
queror announced by prophecies attributed to Mahomet, and 
which were to be fulfilled in the fourteenth century of the Hegira. 
He declared that Allah had chosen him “to restore to Islam its 
pristine splendor, to establish universal equality and community 
of property among all men, to impose the laws and religion of 
Islam on all nations, and exterminate any one, Mussulman, Chris- 
tian, or pagan, who should refuse to acknowledge his divine mis- 
sion as the Mahdi.” These ‘rather radical pretensions were sig- 
nified, by means of a circular letter, to all the fakirs and religious 
chiefs of Islam. But one of the most venerated fakirs of the pro- 
vince of Dongola, Mohamed-Saleh, instead of going, on receipt 
of Mohamed-Ahmed’s letter, and joining him in Abbas Island 
with his disciples, forwarded the revolutionary document to the 
Egyptian government; and in August, 1881, an expedition was 
sent by Reouf-Pasha, then governor-general of Khartoum, to 
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suppress at once an adversary who might, if left to himself, 
quickly become a formidable one. 

It was already too late. Everything was ready for rebellion, 
Moreover, the khedive’s soldiers were Mussulmans themselves, 
and, as such, knew of the prophecies and felt great reluctance to 
fight a “ holy” man whose mission so strikingly corresponded with 
the popular expectations. Then Mohamed-Ahmed belonged to 
the powerful order of the illustrious Abd-el-Kader-el-Ghelani, 
the seat of which is in Bagdad; and at the time of the revolt 
he held in the ecclesiastical hierarchy the rank of provincial of 
the Nile’s zaouia, or district, which assured to him an immense 
prestige and the veneration, not to say the passive obedience, 
of all faithful believers. On the other hand, his programme 
answered all the aspirations of millions of helpless and down- 
trodden negroes, and served at the same time the old grudges of 
the slave-traders—that is, the middle and ruling classes of Sou- 
dan—against the successors of Mehemet-Ali. Then, to crown all 
this, the insurgents were to fight on their own soil, to defend 
against a foreign enemy their fields, their cattle, and their in. 
dependence; while, for the invader, the difficulties of a campaign 
to be pursued under a torrid climate, at more than two thousand 
miles from Cairo and beyond the Nubian Desert, could not but 
be gigantic, not to say insurmountable, ones. 

The progress of the Mahdi was, therefore, as withering as it 
was rapid. 

Every one has still fresh in his memory the appalling exter- 
mination of Hicks Pasha’s eleven thousand men, surrounded on 
the 5th of November, 1883—the first day of the fourteenth cen- 
tury of the Hegira!—at Kasghil while marching on El Obeid. 
This horrible butchery, happening on the threshold of the cen- 
tury announced as the one of the Last Prophet, gave a bloody 
consecration to Mohamed-Ahmed, who, after the three days’ 
battle, went all over the battle-field, piercing with his spear the 
ghastly corpses of his enemies, and exclaiming: “It is I, I the 
Prophet, who destroyed the heretics!» Compared to him Ma- 
homet was no more, in his mind, than a small prophet. He 
alone was the only great and powerful Messiah announced by 
Mahomet himself. The sultan of Constantinople was no more 
the supreme caliph, the chief of Islamism; it was he, Mohamed- 
Ahmed, and he ordered his own name to be invoked in public 
worship in the place of Mahomet’s, right after the name of 
Allah! 

Alas! to pull down that immensely great man from his self- 
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constructed pedestal, to bring a sudden blush on the ever-pallid 
cheeks of that self-made Commander of the Faithful, it took only 
a little French Sister of St. Vincent de Paul. She had been 
brought before him with a number of Catholic priests and nuns, 
and he urged her to recognize him as the Messiah announced by 
the Scriptures and then to enter his harem. 

“Tam ready,” answered simply the servant of the Crucified ; 
“but as you invoke the Scriptures, allow me, O mighty prophet! 
to ask you only one favor before my abjuration.” 

“ Speak, my child,” said the Mahdi. 

“ Do not the Scriptures say that the Messiah shall make him- 
self known by performing miracles?” 

“ Ah!—hem !—yes,” faltered the would-be caliph, who smelled 
some rat under the pedestal above mentioned. “ Well, what of 
it, you daughter of Occidental dogs ?”’ 

“ Well,” said she, without caring much about the rude apos- 
trophe, “ just perform one, if you please.” 

“One what?” thundered the Mahdi, thinking his terrible roar 
would crystallize the little sister. 

“One miracle, monsieur, so that my companions and myself 
may kiss your powerful hand and become your devout followers 
in all safety of conscience.” 

Everybody was trembling at the audacity of the daughter 
of St. Vincent de Paul, and already saw her head rolling under 
the big sword of the Mahdi’s favorite executioner. But no; she 
had spoken so humbly, and at the same time so earnestly, that 
Mohamed-Ahmed bowed his head and, to conceal his emotion, 
answered briefly that the time had not come yet for miracles, but 
would surely, and very soon. And dismissing the priests and the 
nuns, he gave orders that they should be left unmolested in the 
various houses occupied by the Catholic mission in El Obeid. 

I have said enough to show what kind of a man is the Nubian 
Mahdi. Let us now see briefly what General Gordon has done 
and what will be the result of his long but useless—useless at 
least to justice and civilization—imprisonment in Khartoum. 


III. 


An extremely intelligent-looking little man, about fifty years 
old, with blonde hair, a florid although sunburnt complexion, 
clear, piercing eyes as pure as those of a child, and motions of a 
feminine sweetness little indicating the rock-like will enthroned 
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in the large, lofty forehead—such is General Gordon. After 
thirty years of the most extraordinary wars and travels in China, 
India, Zanzibar, Soudan, the Cape, and Jerusalem, he is as poor 
as on the first day of his eventful career; as chaste, they say, as 
the eleven thousand virgins; as much a fatalist as a fakir; always 
sparkling with strategical genius and unbridled energies. ‘It 
may be justly said of “Chinese Gordon” that he has entered 
alive the realms of history and fame. On the 17th of January, 
1884, when a terrible series of disasters was threatening with de- 
struction the Egyptian troops garrisoned in eleven settlements 
established by Sir Samuel Baker, Gordon himself, and Chaillé- 
Long, from 1871 to 1881; all along the Upper Nile and in Ber- 
ber, Dongola, and Khartoum, Gordon left London as a deus ex 
machina sent by the Gladstone ministry, and, after a most daring 
march through the Nubian Desert, arrived in Khartoum on the 
18th of February. His instructions were summed up by himself 
in a very few words: “I am going there to cut the tail of the 
dog ”’—which, in plain English, meant he was going to break 
up the last ties between Soudan and Egypt, whose khedive 
nad been forced by Sir Evelyn Baring to sign, towards the end 
of December, 1883, a formal renunciation of all conquests made 
in Nubia and Soudan by his ancestors and generals from 1819 
to 1881. 

Since then there has not been a moment when the name of Gor- 
don was forgotten in the United Kingdom. Everywhere, from 
the most luxurious homes and the humblest firesides, prayers 
have gone up to heaven for the safe return of the hero. So 
there was no need of the letter which a certain Dr. Schweinfurth 
saw fit, a few months ago, to address to the British at large, beg- 
ging them to interest themselves and send troops to Gordon’s 
rescue. But as long as there is a world there will be German 
scientists assuming to themselves the monopoly of clear-sighted- 
ness, and convinced in good faith that, were they averse to it, 
Mother Earth could not waltz decently upon the ecliptic. After 
Dr. Koch going to France to annihilate cholera and succeeding 
only in “ Barnumizing ” the old and worn-out phenic acid, it was 
reserved for his wonderful confrére, Dr. Schweinfurth, to discover 
and inform Great Britain that her pet general was waiting to be 
rescued from the Mahdi’s clutches. This, however, shows a 
tender heart. But why did the good doctor use such a melodra- 
matic style, and especially why did he indulge in so many errors 
as to facts? Why did he say that “the sufferings of the defend- 
ers of Khartoum are horrible and challenge description”? Why 
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did he speak of “ Gordon’s cries of distress”? Why did he pre- 
tend that Gordon “is reduced to protect zs fireside against ene- 
mies every day increasing in numbers ” ? . 
All these are romantic, inaccurate, “ unscientific ’’ statements. 
Gordon is not, has never been, in a desperate situation. Gor- 
don is quietly waiting, in an inexpugnable position, for the arrival 
of Lord Wolseley and of a little army ot English and Franco- 
Canadian braves whose sufferings are far more affecting than 
those of the protégé of Dr. Schweinfurth. The last despatches 
say that Lord Wolseley will reach Khartoum in February next, 
perhaps on the 18th—that is, on the very same day that Gordon 
entered the capital of Soudan in 1884. There the noble lord 
will find Gordon in high spirits, and both will duly celebrate, in 
the very comfortable executive palace, such a glorious anniver- 
sary, and laugh to their hearts’ content at the ingenuity of the 


' simpletons who, the world over, wasted on Gordon’s hardships 


tears which would have been far more useful had they been shed 
on their own sins. Should, on the contrary, the expedition fail 
to reach him Gordon will do without it. When his position be- 
comes untenable he will find very good roads open to him.either 
towards the Great Lakes and the Congo or towards Zanzibar or 
Massouah. 

The fact is that from the outset the whole story has been adul- 
terated and the truth purposely concealed from the non-initiated. 
Not only is the Khartoum garrison composed of six thousand 
men armed with Remingtons, not only are the arsenals and store- 
nouses filled with provisions and supplies of all kinds heaped up 
there for the unfortunate General Hicks’ army, but a flotilla of 
fifteen steamers, well furnished with guns and ammunition, is con- 
stantly cruising on both the Blue and the White Niles, and ren- 
ders impossible any attempt to approach the city, which is built 


‘ precisely at the confluence of the two rivers. In the opinion of 


Sir Samuel Baker there is no Mahdi who, given these conditions, 
could prevent any intelligent chief from keeping Khartoum for 
an indefinite period of years well supplied with meat and grains, 
while the same chief can literally deprive his adversaries of bread 
and water by keeping them far from the banks of the double river 
with the aid of the flotilla. The famous blockade of Khartoum 
by Mohamed-Ahmed is therefore a myth, and there is nothing to 
wonder at in the wise slowness with which Lord Wolseley rashes 
to the rescue of his clamorous but well-cared-for friend, the 
Egyptian dog’s-tail cutter. 

As to England, mistress as she is on the African coast of the 
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Red Sea, she knows well that no one but herself is able to in. 
herit the provinces so foolishly abandoned by Tewfik. When 
the Mahdi is tired of his part of Messiah she will accommodate 
him with Darfur and Kordofan and make of him a most useful 
ally ; and so it is that she so carefully discountenanced any solu. 
tion tending to the speedy release of Gordon, when such solution 
implicated the introduction of any embarrassing factor in the 
business. No Turkish troops at Souakim; no Belgian pavilion 
in the equatorial provinces; no co-laborer coming from Cairo to 
Khartoum, such as Zebehr Pasha or the son of the dispossessed 
sultan of Darfur, Prince Abdallah Chakour, who could have re- 
newed the Egyptian tradition. 

First of all, by all means let the scission between Soudan and 
Egypt be complete; and, next, let the scission profit England, 
and England alone. But civilization may be the loser in the 
bargain? What does she care? Gordon may succumb to the 
task? Well, that is not probable; but, after all, so much the 
worse for him! We are all mortal, and heis not the first to teach 
that what is written is written and that no one perishes but when 
his hour has come. In one way or another Oriental Soudan must 
belong to England, and belong it shall. Then, having yester- 
day allowed the anti-slaveryist Gordon to re-establish the slave- 
trade on the regular scale, to-morrow practical England will be 
too glad to come back to Christian principles and seemingly to 
resume the persecution of the slave-traders. Moreover, she will 
have proclaimed Soudan’s independence by adding it to her own 
domain. 

And the business world, seeing once more the prodigious 
power of words, will give, with a will, “three cheers and a tiger” 
tor that superlatively “smart ’’ community known as the British 
people, 
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SOLITARY ISLAND. 


CHAPTER VII. (continued). 


FLORIAN seized his arm with unnecessary violence, he thought, 
and detained him. 

“ That’s the débutante,” said he. “See what you think of the 
possessor of such a voice.” 

Paul listened dreamily and wished to remain indifferent; but 
there was something so new in that voice, something so natural 
in its very imperfections, that he was compelled to show emotion. 

“She is from the country, evidently,” said he, “but there is 
some strength of character in the singer.” 

“You will not reverse the judgment when you meet her,” 
said Florian, so earnestly that Paul began to think that he was 
about to meet the one woman of the hard political heart. When 
they entered and had paid their respects to Mrs. Merrion, that 
lively lady detained Florian at her own side, and, after intro- 
ducing Paul to Ruth, sent them off together so naturally that 
there seemed nothing out of place or incongruous in the 
matter. 

“Has your friend the poet—and oh! what a lovely face he 
has—ever met Miss Pendleton before?” said she, as the pair went 
off. 

“T believe not,” said Florian, sick at heart that he could not 
have Ruth all to himself. ‘“ What reason have you to think so?” 

“ Where are your eyes?” said Barbara. ‘‘ Did you not see the 
start and stare of the poet when he was introduced, or were you 
looking at me so intently that you could see nothing else?” 

It required a good deal to throw Florian into confusion, but 
between the announcement and the bold speech which followed 
it he was quite bewildered. Then Mrs. Merrion’s eyes were fixed 
on him. 

“QO Mr. Wallace!” she said, “are you politicians so easily 
overthrown by woman's wit ?””—for his confusion was evident. 

“No,” said he ungraciously, “it is not sharp enough. We 
are oftener overthrown by woman’s eyes.” 

She pretended that he was serious in the compliment, and 
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said: “I believe you. The eyes are everything to a woman. 
See under what a spell my ox-eyed Juno has your poet. Don't 
be afraid to look. They are so pleased with each other that the 
company is forgotten.” 

Florian did not look, for the flame in his heart would have 
surely leaped into his eyes to see how happy Paul and Ruth 
were. He laughed and asked for the next musical wonder of the 
evening. 

“T heard Miss Pendleton saying—”’ 

“Pardon me: Miss Pendleton?” said his tormentor. “ And 
you called her Ruth only yesterday. You have not given her to 
Mr. Rossiter so soon ?”’ , » 

“ God!” muttered Florian, “this creature will drive me mad. 
I forgot that you are her relative,” he said, smiling. “ You 
know yourself I could not call her Ruth to every stranger.” 

“ What a match they would make!” said Barbara dreamily— 
“he like a tawny Apollo and she like an Arcadian queen. I am 
something of a matchmaker, do you’ know, Mr. Wallace, and 
I have made some very successful ones.” 

“None more happy than that which you made for Mr. Mer- 
rion,” said Florian. 

“ How very true! But then that is personal, and others are 
the best judge of my success in that instance.” 

Mrs. Merrion was unusually attractive that evening, and had 
determined on winning away Florian’s soberness after she had 
pierced his heart through with the arrows of jealousy. The 
young man was easily impressed by a woman. He liked Fran- 
ces, he loved Ruth; but here was a woman to admire—a woman 
who shone like a diamond well cut and polished among her less 
favored kind. She sparkled in dress, look, and language, and 
men followed her as their eyes would follow a meteor, and for- 
got her as soon as she was out of sight. Poor Florian was no 
exception. In five minutes he was totally oblivious of all man- 
kind save that lovely being before him. 

Paul was meanwhile passing through a simple but not less 
tumultuous state of feeling. When Ruth was introduced to him 
he saw for the first time the face of his dreams in its living image, 
although its owner had laid aside the simple yachting dress for 
the voluminous evening costume of the period ; and being un- 
prepared, he had started, blustered, stammered, and not come to 
himself rightly until he was sitting somewhere and the voice of 
the lady was talking about Florian. 

“And you are a friend of Florian? I am so very glad to 
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know it, for I have never really heard who his friends were. Do 
you not think him a very nice gentleman? And they tell me he 
has considerable political influence for so young a man.” 

“Oh! he’s the best fellow in the world,” said Paul, wonder- 
ing all the time if he were really talking with the original of the 
picture, “ and his influence is simply boundless in the city. He 
has been in the legislature, he will go to Congress, then the gov- 
ernorship, and the presidency. There is nothing beyond that.” 

“ So he finally comes to nothing,” Ruth said, smiling. “ What 
an ending for so much greatness and influence! And is it really 
worth while struggling for all these things, when they come to sa 
|jttle at last ?” 

“ Little and great are all alike,” said Paul. “ The nothingness 
we come to, I suppose, makes the worthless earthly honor all the 
more valuable.” 

“ Florian’s exact words,” said Ruth. “Ah! now I can see 
you are very good friends, for you have his ideas, and he has 
yours, no doubt.” 

“T have his, no doubt,” said Paul; “ but if he has mine they 
must be very useless, being mostly fancies about dreams. How 
easily you recognize his sayings, Miss Pendleton! You must 
have known him very well.” 

“We lived in the same town and went to the same school for 
years ; and then we were friends. Oh! I know Florian as if he 
were my brother. His sister”’—her voice faltered—“ was a dear 
friend of mine ; and if you know him you must like him.” 

“ And I do, and I shall like him all the more if his friendship 
will place me higher in your favor.” 

He trembled at this boldness, but she received it as a matter 
of course. 

“It will indeed. Florian’s friends must all be worth know- 
ing, for they were ever of the choicest.” 

Paul thought dubiously of his political friends, but speedily 
put the thought aside as unworthy of a friend. They were only 
familiars, and not familiars in the sense in which Ruth meant. 
They talked on very pleasantly for a half-hour, and then others 
came to disturb the delightful téte-4-téte and make him and her 
miserable; for Ruth had formed a sudden and strong liking for 
this warm-hearted and warm-featured child of genius which fell 
little short of the admiration he felt for her beauty. 

If he knew just what relations existed between her and Flo- 
rian, he thought, as his eyes followed her about the room, he 
could let his fancy run riot dreaming of the possible, and the 
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evening would be a real pleasure to him. Perhaps it was better 
to take it for granted that she was already betrothed to Florian, 
for his name was so often on her lips, and she seemed to think 
that he was the standard by which all men were to be judged. 
While he stood in the shadow of a window moodily thinking 
Mrs. Merrion came along to chide him for his retiring ways. 

“Why, do you know,” said she, “that there are twenty peo- 
ple here dying to make the acquaintance of the author of For. 
lorn? You are almost as great a star on this side of the river 
as Ruth—Miss Pendleton. And now, Mr. Rossiter, please do 
be agreeable, and give all these people the pleasure of talking 
to you and inviting you to their musicales, won’t you?” , 

“T would grant more than that at your bidding,” said he, 
charmed by the sparkling manner. “ And yet to leave me like 
Prometheus bound, with twenty tortures instead of one, and 
heaven in view—you would not be so cruel.” 

“That’s poetry, I suppose,” said she. “ But people must 
attend to the demands of society, you know. Now, what do you 
think of my cousin? You were talking with her. She is very 
learned and writes for the papers; and has she not charming 
ways?” 

“ And then if I tell you what I think,” said he, “ you will tell 
her every word I say to-morrow, and put me down as a con- 
quest to her beauty. I have heard of you ladies.” 

“ Evidently,” said she; ‘‘ and aren't you a conquest ?” 

“ A willing one, but not in earnest, you know. It is not safe 
to intrude where prior claims exist.” 

“T do not know of any claims on Miss Pendleton that would 
prevent her giving her heart to any one; do you?” 

“ Well, not precisely ; but 1 have heard that Mr. Wallace, my 
friend—” 

“Pardon me. Did he tell you so?” said the astute lady in 
her most innocent and convincing way. 

“No, he did not ; but I inferred—” 

“ Pardon me again; never draw inferences that make you un- 
happy. Miss Pendleton is heart-whole, and will be until—well, 
well, how freely I am talking! You will think me bold, Mr. Ros- 
siter,and so I am. But you will forgive me. It is a fault of 
mine.” 

“A very sweet one,” said the poet, turning a compliment. 
When she went away he was happy and began to dream dreams 
in his usual fashion, but the people who were dying for an 
introduction to him came trooping up under Mrs. Merrion’s 
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guidance and laid siege to his attention for a long time. His 
eyes constantly followed Ruth, and hers very often sought for 
him in the crowd of guests, and looked pleased when his yellow 
hair and fair face greeted them. 

Florian had vainly tried, when once freed from the conversa- 
tional charms of Barbara, to secure for himself the long-desired 
confidential talk with Ruth. Fate, in the person of the guests or 
of Mrs. Merrion, was against him. When one or the other did not 
engage him they surrounded Ruth like a city’s walls, for the fair 
girl was become a general favorite that evening and was much 
sought after. She was a little tired of so continuous an adula- 
tion, and kept wishing that Paul would make his appearance 
again, and wondering why Florian did not join those sitting 
about her. Finding an opportunity to slip unobserved into a 
recess of some kind, she threw herself on a sofa, relieved to be 
free for a moment from the glare and heat and noise. When her 
eyes became accustomed to the dim light of the place she per- 
ceived that Florian was sitting opposite her. 

“Ts it you, Florian?” said she. “Oh! how I have tried to 
see you and speak to you this evening.” 

“It is impossible on a first night,” said he quietly. ‘ There 
are so many present, and your face is new to most of them. It’s 
not much like a musicale in Clayburg.” 

“T think ours was much more pleasant, don’t you?” 

“ Well, I should hardly feel obliged to enjoy them as I used,” 
he said, with the worn air of a man who had exhausted the plea- 
sure contained in such entertainments. “It is so long since I 
have been there that I have quite forgotten them.” 

“T can believe you,” she said, with the gentlest reproach in 
her voice. ‘“ You seem to have forgotten everything connected 
with the poor little town and its glorious river.” 

“ Not everything, Ruth. I remember Linda’s grave, and how 
the river looks when only the stars are shining at midnight and 
the poor child lying there alone.”’ 

There was a sob in his voice, and the mention of Linda stirred 
Ruth deeply. She had felt like an artificial woman moving in her 
strange plumes through the brilliant company, and had weatied 
by the unvarying round of formal compliments and praise; but 
at this touch of feeling she became a Clayburg girl again, and 
it was Ruth talking with Florian as in the old time. 

“T would never suspect you of forgetting that, Florian, nor 
the hermit, who sent so many kind regards to you.” 

“ You saw him often, then?” 
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“ Not very often, but I presumed a little, perhaps, and he is 
so obliging, if a little cold, and he spoke of you rarely, but it was 
always something wise or good. Did you ever notice how pure 
and true his thoughts are—like water from a spring—and how 
he never offends against etiquette or good-breeding ?” 

“T may have noticed it, but it did not impress me, although I 
made it a point to study him. He has faded from my mind con- 
siderably, and I would find it hard to reproduce his features ; but 
I know what he must have said to you about me when you were 
leaving.” 

“Do you?” she said in some alarm. “ How can you know 
that when I have not told you, Florian?” 

“Seeif lam right. ‘ You will find him changed for the worse, 
my dear, and he will surely make love to you again,’ said Scott.” 

“ You are a magician,” she answered, very much embarrassed. 
But then, imagining that Florian’s boldness must arise from his 
indifference to their past state of feeling, she felt relieved and 
happy, and laughed with him. 

“I think he must have said something like it,” she said, “ but 
I cannot recall the words used. I wonder how much of it is true? 
I know you have not been guilty of the last charge, and will not 
be; but are you much changed in heart, Florian?” 

“What can you expect from the atmosphere in which | 
move?” 

‘“‘T should expect that if it were very bad you would go away 
from it,” she replied severely; “ you often told me to do that, 
and common piety teaches it, too.” 

“Would you accuse a politician of piety?” he demanded, 
laughing. 

Ruth was silent. There was something hard and forced in 
his manner. 

“You cannot be pious in politics,” he went on, understanding 
very well her feelings, “ but one can keep from much evil. If 
you are wealthy or influential, or married to a good woman, you 
can keep from all.” 

“ And as you are not wealthy—”’ 

“ And only moderately influential—”’ 

“ You ought to get married,” said she; “ and, indeed, rumor 
connects your name with some ladies very closely. I hope they 
suit you. You were always so particular, Florian.” 

“ No doubt, no doubt,” he answered vaguely, and felt a dumb 
pain stealing over him at her perfect indifference, or rather the 
friendly and sisterly interest she took in the matter. 
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“Linda would be so pleased to know you were happily situ- 
ated in every way,” she went on, “and I am sure I would.” 

“No doubt, no doubt,” said he, shaking off the stupor that 
had seized upon him. “ But we can talk of this again. You are 
not altogether out of my life, Ruth, and you may have as much 
to say as Linda herself in the matter before it is completed, per- 
haps more.” 

With these ominous words they joined the company, and it 
was at this moment Paul saw them and trembled, without know- 
ing why, at the smiling look on Florian’s face and the calm, un- 
troubled surface of hers. He scarcely knew which way to turn 
in the maze of doubt and distrust that folded itself about him. 
Mrs. Merrion had declared Ruth’s total freedom from any en- 
tangling ties. Yet Peter had as distinctly asserted the contrary. 
The manner of these two favored Peter’s assertion. 

“ There is your friend yonder,” said Ruth, as her eyes fell on 
Paul. “ You are very fortunate in having him for your friend. 
I have never seen goodness and genius better impressed in any 
man’s face. Call him over, and we shall form a party of three 
until the end comes.”’ 

Florian obeyed, and they sat down near the piano, and were 
speedily surrounded by a mob which drove the young men away 
and kept them away until they made their adieux. What pecu- 
liar feelings agitated them on their way home it would be diff- 
cult to describe, since they did not speak during the journey. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


MORE INTRIGUE, 


THE undercurrent which now set in to twist and toss the va- 
rious characters plunged in the tide of love was so delicate and 
complicated as almost to defy description, as it certainly defied 
the intelligence and penetration of the persons concerned. The 
two characters least thought of in the whole matter were the 
very source of intrigue, and on their movements wholly depend- 
ed the fate of Florian. How the influential lawyer would have 
stared had he known that Peter Carter, journalist and tippler, 
was leading him gently up to Ruth and making him the puppet 
in the comedy! How Paul and Ruth would have laughed to be 
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told that the butterfly Barbara was weaving the matrimonial 
threads about them and drawing them tighter every day! The 
intrigues of a fool and a butterfly are not always worthy of the 
pages of a book, but it becomes a real necessity in the present 
case to follow Peter and Mrs. Merrion closely because of the im- 
portant results which followed from their intermeddling. Bar- 
bara was piqued with Ruth and; Florian, and had taken it into 
her match-making and match-marring head that they should not 
marry each other. This was her motive in endeavoring to keep 
them apart and engage Ruth’s affections elsewhere. Peter had the 
wild design of uniting Frances Lynch and Paul in matrimony, and 
therefore endeavored to remove Paul’s only rival and arrange 
matters properly for the culminating event. He was not, as 
we have seen, a man of large comprehension. The result was 
all he kept his eyes upon, since he was utterly unable to rea- 
son, or to connect his schemes, or be patient while they ma- 
tured. Like a man sun-blind, he saw nothing but the sun, and 
staggered towards the luminary without regard to the difficulties 
that lay between. Naturally he ‘played into his subtler oppo- 
nent’s hands. The squire, in his blunt way, gave a long narra- 
tive of his hopes and fears concerning his daughter and Florian 
to Barbara, and took occasion to mention the help he was receiv- 
ing from the astute Peter. 

“ A great mind,” said the squire knowingly—“ a great mind. 
If any one can bring about this match he can! Knows the whole 
city and human nature in the same manner.” 

“ How I would like to help you!” said Barbara rapturously. 
“ And I always had a taste for such things.” 

“You had, by hokey, Barbery!”’ roared the squire, slapping 
his thigh. “ You had, if any one ever had. I never saw a wo- 
man who could hook in a man better, and land him every time, 
by thunder! Tell me, Barbery, is there any more like you in 
this town?” 

“ Why?” said she archly. 

“Oh! because,” said the squire, moodily ramming his hands 
into his pockets, “if I thought there was, and that I was going 
to cross ’em, I’d get for home. I’m a widower, you know. 
They’d fish for me and land me, and that ’ud be worse than los- 
ing my head.” 

“ What a vain old fellow!” said she, laughing. “ As if a wo- 
man would run after him!” 

“ She’d be obliged to do some tall runnin’,” said the squire 
grimly, “ to catch on to me; but when it comes to a matrimonial 
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race, woman’s got the wind. It’s her nature, I s’pose. It’s all 
she can do. Oh! yes, I remember you, Barbery. Thank God! 
you're married: I’m safe.” 

A ring at the bell announced a caller, and the squire left to 
visit Peter and arrange for an afternoon interview. But our 
sociable friend had already anticipated the squire, and it was his 
card which the servant placed in Mrs, Merrion’s hands. 

Peter’s interview with Mrs. Merrion was to his mind a brilliant 
success. The wily little lady left him under the impression that 
he was a prince of diplomatists; and an hour afterwards he was 
still beaming with gratified vanity when he met Paul coming out 
of a publisher’s office and took him by the arm. 

“1 know by the look on yer sweet face, b’y,” said Peter, “ that 
you’ve struck a mine o’ money. An’ now let me advise ye, ye 
poor child. Goan’ put every penny of it in the bank, an’ keep 
something back for your wedding-day.” 

“ Plenty of money in the world, Peter,” said the poet, mimick- 
ing him, “and there will be more the day I am married than at 
present. Be sure I’ll have my share of it.” 

“ Ay, an’ the poor ‘ll have the biggest part of your share. 
See now!” 

“TI can’t see your logic, Peter.” 

“ Poor b’y! is yer mind so far gone now?” 

Paul laughed. They went home together, for the dinner- 
hour was approaching, and met Florian at the City Hall with a 
bundle of papers in his hands. He looked paler than usual and 
_ tired. 
“T was wishing to meet you,” said he; “let us go over to 
Mouquin’s and dine instead of tramping over to madame’s. It 
will save time, and the claret is unexceptionable.” 

“So it is,” said Peter, as his feet slipped suddenly from under 
him and he came down on the icy sidewalk. The effects of this 
fall were immediate. Without a word he darted into a side- 
street and left the two young men to dine alone. 

“He could not stand our chaffing,” said Florian, as they en- 
tered the restaurant. 

“You look played out,” said Paul, “ worse than I have seen 
you look for months.” 

“Work and pleasure,” said Florian moodily, “don’t agree. 
These confounded soirées have upset me, and I think I shall 
swear off.” 

“When Miss Pendleton goes home, I suppose,” said Paul 
cautiously. 
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“ Ah! you know that,” said Florian quickly, for in all the win. 
ter they had rarely spoken about Ruth. 

““Who could help knowing it, my dear boy? A retired sort 
of a.young man begins suddenly to frequent society, and is 
always seen at those places where a certain young lady is sure to 
be. Is not the inference easy?” 

“Yes, yes; and I never thought of that. Others, perhaps, 
will talk about it. But then she has not favored me more espe- 
cially than other young men.” 

“ Myself, for instance. I should say not! You are modest, 
of course; a successful man is always. I wish you happiness, 
Florian, for I think you are going to marry an excellent woman.” 

“T am not so near to that consummation,” said the lawyer, 
with ill-concealed disgust, “so your compliments are ill-timed. 
Did I ever tell you that—well, what need to tell it now? I sup. 
pose you are aware that Miss Pendleton is a Protestant ?” 

“No,” said Paul, in the highest astonishment. “TI was not. 
On the contrary, when I saw the attention you paid to her, and 
how intimate you appeared to be, I thought naturally she was a 
Catholic.” 

“ Well, that was a queer blunder! And have you been talk- 
ing of the Mass and confession, and the Lenten services in 
our church, and other such topics to a Methodist of the deepest 
dye?” 

“ No,” said Paul; “society is such a hybrid thing that you can 
talk only nonsense to avoid offending some one. But then isn’t 
this a returning on principle, Florian? Have I not heard you say 
many times that you would never marry outside the faith, and 
hinted that you had already made sacrifices that were very great 
for a mere boy?” 

“ Love,” said Florian, concealing his confusion under a gay 
exterior, “is universal and levels all distinctions.” 

“ Or, rather, it is irresistible,” said Paul, with alaugh. “It 
can level the lawyer and the common man, not the distinctions. 
The distinctions remain, the men do not. But really this is a 
surprise to me, and, as I intended to push my fortunes there after 
you had failed, it is a very wise and happy knowledge you have 
given me. I shall steer wide of the Pendleton seas hencefor- 
ward.” 

Florian could hardly congratulate himself on having a pos- 
sible rival removed from the field, so very dark seemed his own 
chances, and he became unpleasantly conscious of one circum- 

stance before Paul left his company. The poet was disappointed 
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in him. Some high standard as to his friend’s character Paul 
had long ago formed in his own mind, and until this moment 
Florian had acted up to it in word and deed. Now the standard 
had fallen. The politician was only the idol of clay, and had 
broken under its own weight. Florian felt very sad. He had 
not yet formed the express resolution of offering himself to Ruth 
a second time without the condition of the first proposal. He 
had merely sailed off and on the dangerous coast, longing for 
that dear harbor, yet ashamed to enter it and thus belie his own 
past conduct and present principles. The dinner passed over 
in complete silence until they rose to depart. Then Paul said 
—for he feared Florian had not rightly understood his last 
words— 

“ You won’t let any misunderstanding come between us in re- 
gard to Miss Pendleton? She is a beautiful girl, and I am really 
glad to know that you are favored by her, and I hope one day to 
congratulate you in her possession.” 

“Thank you, Paul,” said Florian; “ but, as I hinted, your 
opinions on this matter are a little wild. Miss Pendleton and I 
are nothing more than school-friends, and I have even less claim 
to her attentions than yourself. You are free to make as much 
headway in her affection as you can or please.” 

“ Thank you, too,” said Paul, half-sad, half-laughing. ‘“ You 
have told me enough to keep me out of dangerous vicinities. 
She is a Protestant. I remain faithful to old beliefs.” 

Florian winced at the sharp reproof and was inclined to be 
angry or vexed ; but as these passions never made their appear- 
ance on his smiling face under any circumstances, he said no- 
thing. 

Paul went home in deep meditation, and its chief point was 
the sweet face that for years had haunted him and was now to 
vanish like a laid ghost. When he arrived at Madame Lynch’s, 
Peter was evidently waiting for him in the hall, walking in a con- 
fused sort of a way up and down, and looking under his eye- 
brows, shame-faced. 

“ You have picked yourself up,” said Paul, with a grin. 

“Ah! b’y, that was as bad a fall as evera man got,” said Peter, 
stopping him at the parlor door. From within came the sound 
of music like the moaning of winds at sea. ‘‘ She’s in there,’’ 
continued the journalist, with a wink, “ poor thing, just broken- 
hearted because o’ the way ye are threatin’ her.” 

Paul stared and seized his arm when he went to throw open 
the door. 
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“ What do you mean?” he said angrily. ‘“ What blunders are 
you preparing for now?” 

“ Blunders?” said Peter. “To the divil wid yer blunders! 
Don’t try to father them on me, me'‘b’y. I have a mind to kick 
ye, jist as ye stand, for yer impertinence, ye gossoon. After the 
promise to take her to the cathedral last evening, an’ not to make 
yer appearance till after ten!” 

“Oh!” said Paul, laughing, “it is Frances, then; and do you 
not remember how we agreed that if I were not at home you 
were to take her to the cathedral, and I was to meet you both 
and take her back again. You promised ¢hat, but if I had waited 
there until this moment you would never have come.” 

“T didn’t promise,” said Peter sturdily. “I did promise, but 
I said I’d reserve the right to consider if I was bound by the 
promise.” 

“You deserve the kicking,” said Paul, endeavoring to pass 
him; but Peter threw open the door and bawled that Paul 
wished to come in and hear the music. What could the angry 
poet do but obey? And, with a look that promised future ven- 
geance, Paul entered and begged Frances to excuse his intrusion. 
Peter did not choose to enter, but remained without to prevent 
strangers from disturbing the téte-a-téte and to drive back either 
of the two should they make an attempt to escape. 

“ Nothin’ nicer could have happened,” soliloquized he, as he 
walked up and down the hall and commented on the sounds 
heard in the parlor. “ They’re talking about the weather now— 
ordinary things in an ordinary voice. It takes me to fetch things 
about in the quickest way. Now they’re growin’ sentimental ; 
their tones are low: ‘sweet an’ low, now they go; lovers always 
converse so’—I’ma poet, begob! He'll ask her to play sweet music 
directly. What a yalla-haired couple they’ll make! There’s the 
music now; didn’t I know it would come? God bless ye, Paul, 
b’y! But it’s you can draw the heart of a woman into her fingers! 
That’s meltin’; that’s heavenly; that’s—oh! my, soft as the po- 
theen when it glides an’ ripples an’ soothers down the throat, 
soft as silk or mush. I'd propose to any woman that could play 
like that. I wonder how they’re takin’ it?” 

He peeped in cautiously and saw Paul seated with closed 
eyes and hands clasped on his lap, while Frances drooped over 
the piano, half-inclined to weep at her own melodies. 

“Two or three more meetin’s like that,” said the delighted 
Peter, “ an’ the thing’s done; then I snap me fingers at the law- 
yer with his gizzard instead of a heart, an’ he can marry the 
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heretic, the ould squire’s single card—she’s a nate one, though. 
Hush! they’re talkin’ jist like the music—meltin’ ; jist like lovers 
—ripplin’! Oh! to be young again, Peter.” 

The voices were still murmuring within, and Peter took 
another peep. Paul sat in his old position, and Frances sat 
beside him with one delicate hand on his arm. The poet’s eyes 
rested on it admiringly while she talked. At sight of this plea- 
sant tableau Peter gave a silent leap into the air, and then burst 
into the room in the manner of one making an awkward dis- 
covery ; but there was no confusion on their part, and they looked 
at him in quiet astonishment, as people always regarded the exits 
and entrances of the journalist. 

“Is it the cathedral to-night, Paul, b’y—is it, me girl?” he 
shouted. “ Ye’ll find me on hand to-night, anyhow, an’ for all 
eternity afterwards.” 

“Pshaw!” said Paul, rising, “we are ‘heartily tired of you. 
Miss Frances and I are going to the cathedral to-night, and com- 
ing back again, and if you are seen within a block of us at any 
time during the evening you must take the risk. What shall be 
done to the old rascal ?”’ 

‘‘Whatever’s to be done,” said Peter, “I do it meself, b’y. 
It is banishment, is it? Behold, I go.” 

He circled in the middle of the room, bowed low, and dis- 
appeared through the door with a leap worthy of Harlequin and 
a yell suited to the backwoods. Peter’s promises, however, were 
always made with the reserved right to decide whether he was to 
be bound by them or not; consequently the two figures which 
walked slowly through the quiet streets that night were followed 
at a distance by a round, bobbing form, whose head ducked and 
danced above the crowd like a cork on the bay. Lenten services 
at the cathedral did not attract a large number in those days, nor 
were the devotions attended by any splendors of music or decora- 
tion. Those who went to the church were drawn thither by their 
own piety, and so few were they that Peter found it necessary to 
hide in the shadows lest he should be seen. It did not add to his 
pleasure to see Mrs. Merrion in the middle aisle with Ruth as a 
companion; but on second thought he concluded that it was quite 
fortunate, left his seat, and joined the two ladies. Ruth did not 
look at him; Mrs. Merrion slightly inclined her head. 

“Ye shouldn’t have brought her here,” said Peter anxiously. 

“Why, Mr. Carter,” whispered Barbara, “she will see him 
in the company of that other girl, and besides will learn that he’s 
a Catholic. Nothing nicer could have happened.” 
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“Yer right, be George!”’ said he—“ always right.” 

“ When the service is ended,” said Barbara, “ do you contrive 
to bring them to the door when the people are almost gone, and 
I shall be waiting there with Ruth. - It will be such a shock.” 

“Oh !—ah!" Peter snickered, and was punished with a frown 
from Barbara and a look of wonder from Ruth, whereupon he 
subsided into the silence of simulated devotion. 

“Was not that the queer journalist?” said Ruth, when they 
were in the vestibule and Barbara had met with an accident to 
her dress. “I was ashamed of his loud talking.” 

“ Well, he’s a Catholic, my dear Ruth,’ Mrs. Merrion an. 
swered, “and knows how to behave in his own church, | sup- 
pose.” 

“He might make use of his. knowledge, then.” 

While they were busied arranging torn clothing Peter wan- 
dered near with Frances and Paul in tow, and collided with the 
squire, who was just entering the edifice to look after his party. 

“Why,” said Barbara, “it’s Mr. Rossiter, Ruth.” 

“No,” said Peter, “it’s Pendleton. How do, old buck? Are 
you turnin’ Romanist ?” 

“I'd turn anything,” 
a drink.” 

“Wait,” Peter whispered slily—* wait till we get rid of the 
ladies, an’ I'll show ye to the proper fountain. He's here. Look 
out for the girl. I'll see to Mrs. Merrion.” 

Unfortunately when the two old boys joined the party Mrs. 
Merrion had sent Ruth off with Paul and handed Frances to 
the squire after an introduction. 

“T sent the carriage on six blocks,” said she, “for I do so 
like a walk in the moonlight, and Mr. Carter is such company.” 

“Right, me girl,” said Peter, who had a knack of marking 
his approval in an emphatic way. ‘‘There’s where you show 
yer good taste. Come on, squire. Where's Paul?” 

“He is leading the way with Ruth,” said Barbara, and in an 
undertone she added, “ It will be all settled to-night for once and 
for ever.” 

Peter answered with a smile. In the vestibule Mrs. Merrion 
had whispered to Frances, after Ruth had gone away with Paul, 
“ You have heard of her, probably—Mr. Wallace’s great friend,” 
and poor Frances had replied faintly and grown sick at heart, 
until in the next interval the sprightly matchmaker told her of 
the breaking of an engagement and the utter hopelessness of 
its renewal. Then Frances’ heart beat strong again and she 
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found the squire the best of company. It was a chilly but a 
pleasant night, for the moon was shining. Ruth felt, as she 
walked along at Paul’s side and listened to his sparkling talk, 
that this was one of the nights of her life, one of those points of 
time which occur rarely to us all, and whose every circumstance 
of place and person is woven into one indestructible memory. 

“I did not know,” he began, “that you were an observer of 
Lent.” 

“Nor am I, Mr. Rossiter. But Mrs. Merrion was so de- 
termined to visit the church, and insisted on my going too. Oh! 
if our minister knew I behaved so what would he think ?”’ 

“Tt is not such asin,” he said, laughing. “ Are notall churches 
one before God in your belief?” 

“Not the Roman Church,” said she ; “ you should know that.”’ 

“ At least I have felt it often enough when publishers declined 
my articles because I was a Catholic.” 

‘‘How cruel and senseless!" she said, starting in surprise. 
“ But it isa fault of our people. Do you know, I have a great 
admiration for Catholicity, Mr. Rossiter, and once came very 
near joining the church.” 

“Those who know must admire,” said he reverently. ‘ All 
truth, all purity, all beauty is there. If men’s eyes would only 
open to the light!” 

“That is the language of our minister with regard to the 
benighted world. Why, I tried hard to open my eyes to that 
light, but Methodism shone the brighter by comparison.” 

“ And you were so near as to have tried to believe?” he said 
with great gentleness. “O Miss Pendleton! what sad tortune — 
deprived you of the greatest happiness this world can give?” 

His voice was full of pity and reproach, as if it had been her 
fault, and the fault a crime; as if he were speaking to a lost soul 
which had once stood in the brightness of grace, and of its own 
will had fled into the outer darkness. 

“ You frighten me, Mr. Rossiter. I assure you no one ever 
tried harder to believe than I did. I prayed day and night for 
ayear. lIread and studied and consulted. I hadagreat teacher ” 
—her voice trembled—“I was most anxious, and my best inte- 
rests urged me to accept your faith. Still I was not convinced.” 

“ And you fell back into the old belief ?”’ 

“ What more todo? When you have lost the new road you 
must take the old one or go astray.” 

“ And do you believe that Methodism is the true religion ?” 
“1 can see none truer,” she said with hesitation. 
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“And you are ashamed of yourself because you must make 
the admission,” he said earnestly. ‘Common sense teaches that 
if you have any doubt concerning the truth it must be quickly 
removed. I fear, Miss Pendleton, you have not made good use 
of the grace of doubt.” 

‘What more could I do?” was the reply which had been for 
years her heart’s refrain when conscience rose up against her. 

“You could have prayed,” he said gently, “until the doubt 
passed away or was satisfied. You went too far to retreat with 
safety. You read works of controversy until the brain grew 
tired and confused. Faith does not come that way. It is a 
gift, and God will give it for the sincere asking. But to some 
he gives it more slowly than to others. You should have 
pleaded still. You are dangerously situated now, and I am very 
sorry for you.” 

“You will frighten me so that I shall not sleep to-night,” she 
said. “Your voice is as solemn as a death-bell. Do not think 
me a trifler, but I am getting tired of the struggle.” 

“ Who does not attimes? But that isa poor reason for drown- 
ing.” 

“ What would you have me do, then?” 

“T would go away from the world,” he said slowly, “and find 
a solitude close to heaven, where I would beat the walls of 
paradise with incessant prayer until God had satisfied my needs. 
We can meet our Creator half-way at least.” 

They walked along in silence until they met the carriage. 

“Here we’ part,” she said gaily, “and you do not know for 
how long a time, Mr. Rossiter. I might go away from the 
world to-night.” 

The moon was shining on his face as he looked at her. Both 
his look and his words reminded her of Linda. He said mildly, 
as he pressed her hand, “ That we may meet again.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


BARBARA’S TREACHERY. 


LIGHTLY as Paul received the information of Ruth’s religious 
belief from Florian, it had hurt him deeply. It was not the poet’s 
manner to make much of a hopeless matter, particularly when it 
bordered on affairs of conscience, and in the present instance he 
had hastened to remove many old impressions with regard to 
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Ruth, and was very careful to chase from his dreams the sweet 
fancies concerning her which had beguiled and lightened some 
heavy hours. He had seen at once what sort of a woman Ruth 
was—no trifler to play hide-and-seek with the serious things of 
life, but a woman full of the earnestness of deep thought—and he 
could therefore the more easily understand why Florian had not 
succeeded in making her his wife. Marrying, with her, was a 
matter of principle, not of feeling or of convenience or advan- 
tage. She had deep convictions of the truth and falsity of reli- 
gions, and of the necessity of one true faith, and her natural men- 
tal clearness forbade her imperilling these for the sake of her 
own likings. It was a firm soul indeed which could resist the 
heavy temptations to which she had been subjected, and he ad- 
mired her the more for it, and prayed sincerely that her good- 
ness might win for her an entrance into the only harbor this side 
of heaven. All his own hopes and wishes in regard to her were 
now dead. He took it as a matter of course, and did not attempt 
to find in the temper’ and behavior of his fellow-Catholics ex- 
cuses for marrying outside of his own faith. It was enough for 
him that a mixed marriage was prudentially wrong at least, and 
beyond that he did not attempt to go. In his last conversation 
with Ruth she had seemed to be in a state of doubt, and he had 
said some sharp, earnest words to her, partly because his deepest 
interest in her was dead and he was not afraid of offending, but 
more because he had taken her statements without due attention 
to the exaggeration of fancy. He did not believe she was as un- 
certain about Methodism as she thought. She had read and 
thought enough, no doubt, to get misty and unsettled in her reli- 
gious views, and there really was so little form in Methodism 
that one good theological wind shook it to fragments. But one 
does not leave old beliefs hastily, particularly so reverent and 
firm a believer as Ruth, and the very contemplation of a change 
would be apt to make her cling more tightly to old certainties. 
Women, too, as a rule, are distrustful to-day of the strength and 
truth of emotions which moved them yesterday. Of this Ruth 
herself was an example, and she was probably now laughing over 
her own sentiment and his severity during their walk from the 
cathedral. Well, what need to trouble himself with any further 
speculation? He was resolved henceforward to remain outside 
Mrs. Merrion’s fairy ring. He had taken the determination not 
to burn himself; he would make sure of it by not even going to 
look at the fire. 

If Florian could have brought himself to the same happy dis- 
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position it would have been well for him; but he was madly 
rushing on to his own ruin. Every day found him at Mrs. Mer- 
rion’s, and every day saw more completely pictured the utter 
hopelessness of his expectations. Ruth was gracious as a sister, 
and Barbara agreeable—that was all. No looks or sighs, no tokens 
of past love; allusions to the earlier times avoided, sentiment 
abhorred! A plainer, homelier conversation he never endured 
than when with Ruth, and instead of learning its lesson properly 
the cool, far-seeing politician was lashed to an insane fury of. pas- 
sion. He would succeed in this instance, as he had done in 
others. What reason of failure was there? He began to see 
omens of success in the trifling occurrences of the day, and was 
overjoyed when Peter winked at him in his vulgar way and bade 
him be of good heart, or when the squire described his own in- 
terpretations of Ruth’s words and actions in the privacy of 
home. Thetwo old matchmakers made much of the favor which 
Florian showered on them for a short period. The closet stood 
always open, and the bottles, in spite of a steady emptying, stood 
always full, while Florian’s humor never failed so long as they 
spoke of Ruth and his prospects. 

“ Love’s generosity,” said Peter huskily, as he held his glass 
to the light and surveyed it with watery eye, “is a beautiful 
thing. I wish all me friends were in love. But there’s nothing 
like having a mutual feeling of regard, for then the flood-gates of 
affection are opened an’ two mighty streams—well, here’s to 
ye, squire, an’ I swear undyin’ regard for ye. When Flory, 
here, an’ the little girl—ye know what I mean, but mum's the 
word, 0’ course—we’ll put a barrel o’ this inside of us.” . 

“ T dunno—I dunno,” said the squire moodily ; “ he’s too slow, 
too cold, Carter. She’s hot and quick, and if she takes a notion 
who could hold her?” 

“ } trust to the power o’ love, squire. Love could hold her, if 
it got the right grip. Now, Flory’s got the right grip—bedad he 
has—an’ wid you an’ me to steady him, an’ Mrs. Merrion to steady 
you an’ me, don’t ye think, me b’y, that she’ll find it hard to 
break? Don't ye, now, ye ould cowboy ?—for ye’re nothin’ more.” 

“ Talk, talk,” the squire answered, still sourly. “I don’t like 
to trust that Barbara. She’s a deep one, and she’s as quick as 
lightning with a man. How do we know what she’s working 
for? She may have her own little views and wishes, and if she 
has, by the—no, I’m not going to swear—by the Continental Con- 
gress she’s going to sweep the stakes, and we'll be nowhere.” 

“ Ah! squire,” said Peter, with a wicked smile, “lave Bar- 
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bara to me. She’s shrewd, but I’ve dealt with her kind afore, an’ 
if she does any mischief, let alone what I'll lay out for her, charge 
the damage to me.” 

“ Charge it to you?” the squire inquired briefly. ‘“ Who'd col- 
lect? No, Peter, there must be no charging in this business. 
It’s strictly cash from the word ‘go.’ You're trusting too much 
to that young woman, and I don’t think Florian would like it.” 

“Never you mind Florian; lave him to me along wid the 
rest, ye poor ould hay-seed. Sure you know nawthin about the 
ways o’ city sharpers—”’ 

“Carter, I can tell you more of that critter Merrion in ten 
minutes than you can know about her in ten years.” 

“ That’s right; 0’ course ye can. Who’s denyin’ it? Did I 
deny it? But lave it all to me an’ the god o’ love. He’s blind, 
ye know, an’ I'll do the seein’ for him. Faith, when we reach 
the bottom o’ this bottle I'll see twice as much as ever. Now, 
squire, put on a bright face when the b’y comes in, an’ tell him 
all ye know at one rush. It’s fine to see the smile that comes on 
his face when ye begin to talk Ruth to him. Ah! me, but it’s 
the queer thing to see what a change the women can. make in a 
fine, sensible, hearty man.” 

“ Halloo! here’s Flory,” said the squire, as the lawyer en- 
tered. ‘“ Well, my lad, what’s the best news to-day?” 

“ You generally have it,” Florian answered, while Peter slowly 
departed with a warning gesture to the squire. “I have been 
at Mrs. Merrion’s, and we drove out with Ruth, but nothing 
of moment occurred. Have you nothing better to say than 
that?” 

“Oh! a good deal,” said the squire reflectively—‘a good 
deal. She’s coming round by degrees, and I shouldn’t wonder 
if the time for clinching matters arrived within a few days.” 

Florian said nothing in reply, and after a few mumbled re- 
marks the squire hurried after his crony and left the man of 
business to himself. Peter was in his room preparing to make a 
call on Mrs. Merrion, and the attention he paid to the niceties 
of his toilet set the squire laughing. 

“You're not touched here?” he asked, tapping his head, “or 
has Barbery got her hooks in your jaws?” 

“Stop, ould Pendleton!” said Peter, waving his hand play- 
fully ; “wait an’ see. Mind, yer an ould b’y, yer a widower, an’ 
ye can’t an’ don’t understan’ the motives which actuate us young 
bachelors. I’m now conductin’' a delicate negotiation concerning 
your daughter—so delicate, bedad, that a variation in the shade of 
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a necktie might kill the whole thing. Ye don’t know these city 
people, squire, an’ I do.” 

‘I swear,” said the squire, “ for a sharp one you're the nearest 
approach to a fool that I’ve ever met. But you can go ahead. 
There’s genius about you, and | want to see it.” 

The confidence which the squire had in Peter was not strong 
enough to overcome his distrust of Barbara. What he feared 
from that lady he could not exactly tell, but as he compared her 
nature to that of a balky horse it could be inferred that he ex- 
pected some treachery on her part at a critical moment. She 
‘was well aware of the squire’s opinion of her and delighted to 
tease him into strong expressions, which not all his daughter's 
warning looks could prevent when the humor came. 

She had seen with a feeling of pleasure that a struggle of 
some kind was going on in Ruth’s soul since the night on 
which they had visited the cathedral together. What was its 
nature she could not define. Its importance in her eyes was as 
yet purely negative. She had guessed only that it was injurious 
to the hopes which Florian so rashly entertained, but that it in 
any way was concerned with Paul she could not discover. It 
satisfied her simply to know that, for the present at least, society 
would not be apt to lose the bachelor charms of Mr. Wallace, 
and to secure this end Barbara was quite willing to do many 
more awkward things than consorting and conspiring with old 
idiots like Peter Carter. In her sly yet perfectly natural way 
she assisted circumstances in aggravating Ruth’s condition. 
Ruth was sad, and she found means to make her sadder, inclined 
to keep much by herself—and Barbara gave her every opportunity 
of solitude—fond of talking of death and the importance of salva- 
tion when she talked at all; and Barbara was as deeply religious 
and solemn in word and look as a Quaker. All this time she was 
working in the dark, and only knew by instinct that it would 
come out as she wished. Had she for a moment suspected that 
Ruth’s struggle was one of faith, and that she was considering a 
change to Catholicity, her whole soul would have been roused to 
prevent so dangerous a turn of affairs. 

She would like to have seen Paul Rossiter again, and won- 
dered why he had deserted them. She was becoming anxious. 
Paul was Florian’s friend. Had he discovered, or had Peter made 
known to him, the dead-set which Florian was making against 
Ruth’s heart, and had he kindly stepped aside at the expense 
of his own feelings, that his friend might have a clear field? It 
looked like it. But she had no intention of permitting such a 
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scheme to succeed, and set about securing Paul’s presence in 
Merrion house so determinedly that in a few days after she had 
picked him up while driving out and had brought him home to 
dinner. Ruth’s face lightened up frankly at sight of him. 

“ You are a gift of the gods,” said she—“ rarely seen, and held 
but for a short time. What crime has deprived us of your com- 
pany so long?” 

“ Some literary work,” Barbara said. “It could not well be 
anything else.” 

“ Managers are more exacting than ladies,” he answered, “ and 
I am not at all inclined to work. I have idled during the winter, 
and must make up for it now.” . 

“I did not think I would see you again,” said Ruth, when 
Barbara had gone away for atime. “1 was very much disturbed 
that evening coming from church, and was half-resolved to go 
away from New York at once.” 

“But you have thought better of it, I see. The music and 
the solemn service on a moonlight night give one enthusiastic 
notions. I am inclined always after them to go away and be 
a hermit; but a sound sleep, or, better, an oyster supper on the 
way home, brings me back to my senses.” 

“Oh! but it was not the music, Mr. Rossiter. I had thought 
of many things a long time, until I knew not what to do, and | 
came to New York partly in the hope of forgetting my mental 
troubles. I was succeeding—yes, I think I was succeeding—when 
your words spoiled all. Were you enthusiastic that evening, Mr. 
Rossiter—were you too earnest ?”’ 

“] have thought so since,” he said hesitatingly, “ but what I 
said was in itself true. When persons are in a state of doubt they 
are bound to get out of it.” 

“ But doubt is sometimes a temptation.” 

“It can be banished by prayer, then, or by removing the ex- 
citing causes. But as I understood you, your doubt had only in- 
creased with time and thinking. There was something more in 
it than mere temptation. I know that even in that case an honor- 
able doubt can be smothered, for there are many Protestants to 
whom such a grace was given and of their own will they de- 
stroyed it. I would not be in their shoes for worlds.” 

“ But now,” added he playfully, and sorry to be so quickly 
drawn into this subject, “I shall frighten you again by my ear- 
nestness.”’ 

“No, no; I am utterly helpless, Mr. Rossiter, and confused 
too. Let me tell you just the kind of doubts which trouble me. 
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- Your church has received so many Protestants that you must 
know something of their general state of mind, and perhaps you 
can help me. Pray do not refuse me,’ when he had begun to 
decline the honor. “I know what you would say, and it only 
urges me the more to speak to you. Remember you are partly 
responsible for my late annoyances, and, like an honest gentle- 
man, you must help me out of my difficulties.” 

She did not give him time to raise any great objections, but 
poured out her story like water from a wide-mouthed urn. It was 
plainly and sensibly done, and he had no fault to find with her. 

“[ think,” said he, ‘“‘that you are in a state verging on con. 
version. I don’t. believe any advocate of Methodism can ever 
convince you of its truth again. You are done with it for ever; 
and being done with one form of Protestantism is to be done 
with all. Still, 1 do not say you can become a Catholic. You 
are bound, however, to examine it under wise and competent 
teachers. You cannot find those outside the Catholics them- 
selves.” 

“ Then you would advise me—”’ 

“T would rather not take such a responsibility,” he interrupt- 
ed smilingly. “It is easy for you to draw inferences from what 
I have said. I can fancy your father and friends will not be very 
grateful to me for any advice.” . 

“ They are of very little account to me,” she began, and then 
stopped. “ What does it matter?” she continued. “ And, indeed, 
I am hasty and unkind in dragging you into difficulty. I must 
beg your pardon and thank you for your kindness.” 

“T fear you will think me timid,” he said, “ but in this coun- 
try we are suspicious of converts. Religious thought is not very 
deep, and religious feeling not very steady. Women, too, are 
emotional creatures, especially in religion. Some very bad blun- 
ders have already been committed. I do not wish to add to them. 
Let God's grace work its way, and whatever I can do to aid it I 
shall do, but prudently.” 

“You speak wisely,” she replied, and then the conversation 
ended with Barbara's entrance. 

She was very desirous to discover from Ruth what the poet 
had to say, but Ruth had no wish just then to speak of such mat- 
ters. Later on she told her, however, and Barbara was struck 
with dismay on hearing that religion was the source of the trou- 
ble. If Ruth were to become a Catholic, was not this one step 
nearer to Florian? She lost no time in unearthing Ruth’s mo- 
tives and opinions. 
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“ Why,” said she, “nothing could give greater pleasure to the 
squire or Mr. Carter than to hear of your becoming a Catholic.” 

“ My father would not at all be pleased,” said Ruth in some 
surprise ; “and as for Mr. Carter, how can it possibly interest 
him ?”’ 

“Where are your eyes, child, that you have not seen the plots 
and snares into which you have been dragged this winter ?” 

“ Plots and snares!” repeated Ruth in absolute amaze. Bar- 
bara laughed cheerfully. 

“You are innocent, Ruth. Do you not know how fondly 
your papa dreams of your marriage to Florian, and that he has 
engaged the services of Mr. Carter to bring it about? Have you 
not observed all the mysterious winks and phrases between those 
silly old men? Oh! you need not look incredulous. I am one 
of the party of conspirators sworn to see you and Florian mar- 
ried before summer, and I have the entire confidence of them all. 
Their folly amused me, and I thought you saw through their de- 
signs long ago.” 

Ruth was very indignant at first at the bare idea of such a 
conspiracy, and was not inclined to believe it; next she felt hurt 
that sensible Florian, who must have understood her manner to- 
wards him, should have lent himself to so silly a scheme. To 
Barbara she showed no feeling except surprise at her announce- 
ment. 

“T know that papa always cherished the idea,” she said, ‘“ but 
why should Mr. Carter interest himself in the matter ?”’ 

“ Mr. Carter is the friend of Paul Rossiter, and has arranged 
it in his own mind that Miss Lynch should marry him. As the 
young lady doesn’t care two pins for Mr. Rossiter and thinks the 
world of Florian, he thought to get rid of him by sending him 
to you. Like all these politicians, Mr. Wallace is perfectly indif- 
ferent, I suppose, and must be ignorant of the efforts being made 
in his behalf.” 

“T hope so,” said Ruth a little sadly. “Oh! I am sure of it. 
Florian and I understand each other very well. But Mr. Ros- 
siter—”’ 

“ Why, he is even more innocent than Florian, and would not 
at all thank Mr. Carter for his interference. I know he cares 
very little for Miss Lynch matrimonially. He would rather have 
Mr. Carter plot the other way.” 

“ Such impertinence !” said Ruth hotly. “I wonder you tole- 
rated Mr. Carter here after such a discovery.” 

“ He was amusing, dear, and I spoiled all his little plans very 
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effectively. I shall crush him completely when you have decided 
on what you are to do.” 

“T must think,” said Ruth ; “ but at any rate I must go away. 
Where I shall go, is the question.” 

Barbara was delighted at this determination, and gave the girl 
all the assistance possible in settling upon a place as remote from 
New York as was desirable. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





A NEW PROVENCAL POEM.* 


A NEW poem by Frédéric Mistral is a great literary event. 
Though he is not of the Academy, yet the author of Mtretlle is 
probably the truest, if not also the greatest, poet now living in 
France. Born, dwelling, writing in Provence and in Provence’s 
own enchanting language, he is a very lily of all that was best 
in the spirit of the Romance ages, flowering witha great strength 
in this rude century of iron and steam. He is a type of that 
lofty and abiding 'Faith that won once for France the title of 
Eldest Daughter of the Church, and of that knightly grace and 
principle that set her on the throne as the Queen of Chivalry. 

Mistral has just produced another poem, of which we shall 
try to give a brief summary. 

Although he modestly calls his new volume, Nero, a Proven- 
cal novel, it is divided into seven cantos, preceded by a prologue 
and followed by an epilogue. It has also the qualities and pro- 
portions, the tone and the elevation, of an epic work. 

Nerto is a young girl whose father sold her to the devil, and 
who, after moving vicissitudes and terrible trials, escapes from 
the power of the infernal spirit. The scene is laid in the middle 
ages, in the country of the author, near the gates of Avignon, the 
papal city. The poem is written in verses of eight feet, and the 
volume has on the left page the Provengal text facing on the op- 
posite page, for the benefit of readers not familiar with the beau- 


ties of the /angue d’Oc, a French translation made by M. Mistral 
himself. 


It is a considerable risk to speak of an epic poem in our age, 
especially one in French. The poets of the present century, even 
* Nerio, By Frédéric Mistral, 
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the greatest—Lamartine, for example, or Alfred de Musset—have 
given to their poetic works a character purely personal and, if we 
may so express ourselves, egotistic. They sing throughout their 
doubts, their uncertainties, their despairs, their revolts. The 
world with all its splendors figures as secondary scenery and as 
a sort of setting or background to their personalities. What 
they have to tell about is—themselves. This is what the Ger- 
mans Call subjective poetry. 

Without depreciating the value of that conception or the 
merit of their works, it is allowable to say that their idea of 
poesy, from the standpoint of the highest art, degrades it to the 
level of a philosophical monologue. 

Recent French poets, nay, the French poets of this century, 
have nearly all failed to grasp the true relations of the exterior 
world to their art. The painter, the sculptor, the architect, the 
musician, the poet—it is their mission to widen our views of life 
and to spread before us the existence of forms, of colors, of per- 
sonages, of heroes which will be sought vainly in the natural 
order. Graced by their touch, the real world will be elevated 
to the altitude of their vision of the ideal. It is not with the 
poet a mere question of perspective or of grand surprises: he 
gives a body and a soul to the representations of his thought ; 
he dresses them so with graces and ennobles with such qualities 
that the names alone of his heroes and heroines suffice to move 
our minds and make our hearts beat. 

It is strange that the poets of our day have relinquished the 
mighty gift of lively invention and allowed it to fall into the 
hands of a lower grade of literature. Poets are the men who 
should naturally create personages destined to pursue a certain 
course and accomplish high achievements. Romancers have 
now the monopoly of this gift. 

It must not, however, be believed for a moment that the ro- 
mance can under any circumstances become the equivalent of 
the epic poem, unless we desire to repeat the absurd saying of 
M. Philaréte Chasles that the Odyssey of Homer is a romance in 
which the principal personage is the captain of a ship. The ro- 
mance of our days has nothing of poetic spontaneity. It is not 
that powerful synthesis which, with one living and concentrated 
stroke, pictures the man speaking and acting, but it is a long, de- 
tailed, minute analysis, or less than an analysis—an inventory. It 
has neither the love of seeking knowledge nor the enthusiasm of 
inflaming one; documents are its weapons; it is an inquest in 
which it desires to interest you. 
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The epic poem has nothing to do with this method of infor. 
mation and exposition. Its method consists, not in saying a great 
deal, but, on the contrary, in saying little. It suffices a poet to 
mark merely the essential traits of the soul and body in order 
that the character live and move and the imagination of the 
reader take it in; our spirit is moved by his thoughts and our 
attention roused by a glance. 

Epic poetry has a superiority which places it high over all 
other kinds. The discourses of Homer’s heroes have always 
been cited as incomparable models of eloquence. The retorts 
that the warriors exchange from chariot to chariot as they rush 
to battle breathe of the liveliest passion and realize the ideal of 
dramatic dialogue. The invocations of the poet are full of lyri. 
cal inspiration, and all the resources of descriptive art are brought 
to bear in order that the reader may view the scene and behold 
the aspects of the characters. 

This is why epic works are so rare in the history of the world; 
this is why the poets of our times dare not risk themselves in too 
high a strain. In order to accomplish anything it requires quali- 
ties of mind very powerful and unfortunately not often found 
combined: fecundity, variety of invention, the sobriety which 
knows how to say everything in a few words and to pass with 
ease from one subject to another without abridging by omission 
or drawing out too long. Failure of fecundity, and consequently 
of variety, is perhaps one of the most marked characteristics of 
our times. Ours is a worn-out and discouraged epoch. The 
painter who one day happens on a fine inspiration passes his life 
reproducing the same picture with imperceptible variations: 
always the same models, the same effects of perspectives and of 
colors. It is the same in literature: each author follows out an 
idea, a hobby; and if you wish to arrive at the quintessence of 
him, eliminate his trifling variations and you will find the same 
naked theme from the first page to the last. All is sameness. 


Let us pass now to the poem of MNerto. It would be difh- 
cult to find in all French literature a more pliable, varied, and 
fecund talent than is displayed here. The author unconsciously 
calls our attention to the diversity of ideal types which he pro- 
poses to place before our eyes. He gives a different title to each 
of the seven cantos comprised in his poem: “Le Baron,” “Le 
Pape,” “Le Roi,” “Le Lion,” “La Nonne,” “L’Ange,” “Le 
Diable.” 

The introduction of the poem is singularly dramatic. After 
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a strophe which paints en st/houette the castle of Chateau- Renard 
we are taken into the presence of the Seigneur Pons. The noble 
chatelain is about to quit life. He is stretched upon his bed of 
agony, having just been brought in from his war-horse wounded 
unto death. Arrived at this terrible pass, he avows to his daugh- 
ter, Nerto, who is praying at the foot of his bed, the most terrible 
of all his secrets. Once, when he had played and lost, he sold 
her to the demon. Nerto was to have sixteen years. It was the 
delay fixed by thecompact. Nerto, on hearing this terrible news, 
wrings her hands in despair; she invokes the help of all the 
saints. Her father again speaks: 

Chateau-Renard is situated near Avignon, where was the see 
of Pope Benedict XIII. The Sovereign Pontiff has been be- 
sieged for four years and is on the point of falling into the hands 
of his enemies. There was for him, however, a means of escape. 
During the first years -of the papal sojourn at Avignon a sub- 
terranean passage had been created by prudent hands. This pas- 
sage, unknown to all, opened in the centre of the papal fortress. 
It was through it that Nerto alone could seek the Sovereign 
Pontiff; it was through it that she alone could save him; and 
as the price of this service she would be protected by his power 
from falling into the flames of hell. 

The Seigneur Pons expires, and Nerto obeys him. 

Here in the first canto must we mark the art and the exquisite 
delicacy with which the poet averts us from thinking this wicked 
father too odious, and at the same time shocks us by this exe- - 
crable abuse of paternal power. 

In the second canto the scene is shifted to Avignon at the 
moment when the great Schism of the West was ending. Bene- 
dict XIII., who occupies the pontifical see there, is an anti-pope ; 
but the author does not touch upon this question—he ignores it. 
He treats Benedict XIII. as the true successor of St. Peter and 
the representative of Jesus Christ. He shows Benedict to usa 
stranger in the midst of this city of the middle ages. The pic- 
ture of Avignon, traced with the hand of a master by M. Mistral, 
will recall to many the features of that celebrated chapter in the 
romance of Notre Dame de laris, “ Paris 4 vol d’oiseau.” Aside 
from the qualities which are found in the archzological erudition 
of the academicians of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, M. Mis- 
tral’s description has the quality of being alive as well as exact. 
Some one has remarked that a reader can get a better idea of 
Grecian mythology from reading the poems of John Keats than 
from perusing all the works of all the profound scholars who 
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have ever written on the subject. M. Mistral is the John Keats 
of the middle ages. He pictures Benedict XIII., in his sacer- 
dotal majesty.and with the tiara on his head, defying the attacks 
of man. It is impossible, while reading these lines, not to com. 
pare the situation with that of Pope Pius IX. besieged in Rome. 

Nerto, issuing from the subterranean passage, finds herself 
face to face with the Chevalier Rodrigue, nephew of the pope 
and commander of the troops which defend him. Rodrigue is 
the type of the elegant and debauched young seigneur. He 
murmurs in the ear of Nerto the first words of love she ever 
heard. Meanwhile the enemy is upon the point of making an 
assault. Nerto, introduced into the presence of the pope, makes 
known to him the means of safety of which her father had given 
her the secret, on condition that His Holiness should protect her. 
After giving a last benediction to the two armies and to the 
whole world the pope disappears and seeks refuge in the castle 
of Chateau-Renard. 

The third canto, entitled the “King,” shows us the pope, 
Benedict XIII., a refugee in the subterranean parts of the fortress 
of Chateau-Renard. He finds there the Comte de Provence, 
who, following the custom of the house of Anjou, had taken the 
title of “ Roi de Forcalquier, de Naples et de Jérusalem.” This 
king is on the point of espousing his fiancée, Yolande of Aragon, 
recently arrived from Spain. The ceremony is to take place in 
the church of St. Trophime at Arles, several leagues distant 
from Chateau-Renard. 

Nerto, in the terror of the siege and the precipitation of the 
flight, had not had time to reveal to the pope the terrible secret 
which concerned her. She now tells him of it and demands of 
him a release from the chains of the demon. The Sovereign 
Pontiff replies that his power is without virtue against hell. He 
exhorts the young girl to become the bride of Jesus Christ and 
to take the veil in the convent of St. Césaire of Arles. 

Then comes the triumphal procession of the pope and the 
queen and the king. Rodrigue, on the route, approaches Nerto 
and makes proposals in order to prevent her from becoming a 
religious. 

Upon the road which leads from Tarason to Arles an antique 
column marks the limits which divide the abbey lands of St. 
Césaire and of Montmajour. Here the bourgeois of the city of 
Arles meet the king of Provence. Arles has preserved from the 
Roman epoch the pretension of being free and of recognizing no 
other king than the lion which guards the entrances to the 
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city. Before passing the shadow of this column, called in popu- 
lar language “le Baton de Saint-Trophime,” the king speaks re- 
spectfully of franchises and municipal liberties, after which the 
noble cortége receives a grand ovation in this old Roman city. 

The next canto, entitled the “ Lion,” opens as the nuptials of 
the king of Provence and the beautiful Yolande close. The 
poet, in order to give a new and lively feature to his verses, has 
recourse here to an ingenious artifice. Instead of giving the de- 
scription as from himself, he introduces a man of the people, who, 
notwithstanding his humble position, has an office which allowed 
him to view the scene. It is Master Boisset, the archivist. Sur- 
rounded by the different citizens of Arles, he is questioned not a 
little ; and he, nothing loath, in lively and picturesque language 
gives full career to his naive erudition and enthusiastic inspiration. 
He describes the beautiful spectacle of those women who were 
equal to those who, in the first scene of “ Cdipus at Colonus,” 
of Sophocles, Antigone presents to the monarch’s view as the 
chosen flowers of Attica. This Master Bertrand Boisset was not 
an imaginary personage; he was that very bourgeois of Arles 
who has left us his memoirs covering the years from 1376 to 
1404. These memoirs, still unpublished, are written in the Pro- 
vencgal language, and in them are mentioned the combat of the 
lion of Arles with a bull on the 18th of May, 1402. On the 4th 
of April, 1553, the council of the city suppressed the practice of 
keeping up the traditional lion. 

The whole court proceeds in solemn procession to assist at 
the combat between the lion of Arles and four bulls. This 
episode of cruel sport recalls the epic poems of old. The recital 
has a tragic ending. Three bulls, one after the other, are slain 
by the noble animal, which, wounded by the fourth, clears by an 
enormous leap the obstacles that surround him and rushes furi- 
ously on the king, queen, and Nerto. Just in time to save them, 
Rodrigue kills the lion with his sword, and the bourgeois, who 
see in this event a decree of Heaven, salute the Comte de Pro- 
vence as the new king of the city of Arles. 

The fifth canto is called the “ Nun,” and is a faithful picture 
of life in the great cloisters of the middle ages. All is in move- 
ment at the convent; Pope Benedict, followed by his whole court, 
comes to assist at the profession of Nerto. Sitting on his throne, 
the Sovereign Pontiff solemnly accords her the necessary dispen- 
sations to pronounce her vows. Nerto utters a cry of regret as 
Prioress Banale gives the signal for the ceremony. The remem- 
brance of Rodrigue is more lively than ever in her distractéd 
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heart. The genius disp!ayed here can only be compared to that 
found at the end of René, where Chateaubriand describes the 
taking of the veil by Amélie. But, to the honor of M. Mistral be 
it said, we do not find here the evil and despairing tone of the 
author of the memoirs of Outre Tombe. The sorrow of Nerto is 
a sorrow chastened, resigned, Christian; it recognizes itself and 
does not despair. 

Rodrigue, however, is not resigned. He assembles a band of 
Catalans and roving free lances. He storms the convent and 
carries off Nerto in a fainting state. The combat rages. Rod 
rigue places the fainting Nerto in the tomb of Roland—for the 
struggle occurs in a cemetery. Nerto revives, finding herself 
alone, and she flies at hazard out into the open country. 

The next canto is entitled the “ Angel.” The author adopts 
an ascending succession in his poem. First we find described 
the morals and the warlike habits of the people; then we assist 
at the grand spectacles of religious and military pomps. We 
enter now into the domain of the soul and the higher region of 
the supernatural. The grandeurs of nature, which have been 
painted with an incomparable inspiration, fade now in the pre- 
sence of God, and the contrast reanimates in us the knowledge of 
eternal truths. 

Nerto, with broken heart and bruised body, flies until the sun 
is about to set. At last she sees a refuge of peace and hope. 
The chapel of St. Gabriel appears high up on the side of a moun- 
tain; a hermit descends from it, gives her nourishment, and 
speaks to her in thrilling tones of the benevolence and provi- 
dence of God. Certainly these beautiful verses approach the fine 
pages of Fénelon where he treats of the “ Existence of God,” just 
as they surpass the most admired tirades of the poem on “ Re- 
ligion”’ by Louis Racine. 

The hermit learns of the compact which chains the young 
girl. He promises her the intercession of the Angel Gabriel. 
Each day the celestial messenger appears to him on the last 
stroke of the Angelus and brings him food. 

It is now midday. The hermit presents his request to the 
Angel Gabriel ; he has promised to save Nerto from the demon: 


“ Pareil a l’onde cristalline 
Sur laquelle passe un nuage, 
L’ange Gabriel se rembrunit, 
— ‘Pincée de poussiére! dit-il, 
Dans ton désert, contre les forces 
De celui qui chemine par les voies tortueuses, 
Le sais-tu bien si tu as combattu ? 
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Tu as grand’ peine a te sauver toi-méme, 
Et tu prétends sauver les autres? 
Oh! pauvre jonc! Ah! pauvres que vous étes?’ 
Et le bel ange, cela dit, 
Avait pris l’essor vers les astres.” 


At these words the hermit is seized with a holy terror. He 
believes that the presence of Nerto is evil; and, repenting anew, 
he returns to the retreat which he should not have left. 

The seventh and last canto is entitled the “Devil.” In order 
to prepare the perhaps incredulous mind of the reader for this 
episode the poet has affixed a prologue to his work. With the 
fervor of good Christian sense and a power of philosophical logic, 
the poet openly argues that if the name alone of the malign being 
suffices often to provoke one to sorrow and repentance, it is one 
of the ruses of hell to persuade men to incredulity, after which 


they will not be guarded against the inspirations and attacks of 


the enemy of humankind. 

Rodrigue after the combat remains in the cemetery of Alys- 
camps, vainly seeking Nerto in the tomb where he had placed 
her in a fainting condition. Despairing, he invokes Lucifer. 
Although a Christian and the nephew of the pope, the chevalier, 
during the long siege of Avignon, has had the curiosity and lei- 
sure to search among the secret archives where the church, with 
maternal vigilance, had entombed the cabalistic books of sor- 
cerers and necromancers. 

At the first invocation of Rodrigue the demon responds in a 
deep voice and without showing himself; for the poet, with a 
great deal of art, retards the apparition in order to render it more 
solemn. The infernal spirit promises the chevalier to construct 
for him, at the foot of the mountain of St. Gabriel, a magnifi- 
cent chateau, in which Nerto will be delivered to him without 
defence A word suffices to raise this palace of fantastical archi- 
tecture. Nerto comes from out the shadows of the night into 
this flaming illumination. Rodrigue receives her at the door. 
He walks with her through splendid halls with golden pillars 


- and capitals. He wishes to renew his proposals of love. Nerto, 


full of Christian fervor, exhorts him to repent and to seek her in 
heaven. 

Here Satan intervenes. He strikes three resounding blows 
upon the door and appears under thé form of a gentleman 
clothed in black and red. He passes his arm within that of 
Rodrigue and felicitates him on the good fortune which has 


fallen to him. 
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The dénouement of the poem presents a moral crisis. The 
love of Rodrigue takes a more elevated and tender form. He 
demands of the demon the relinquishment of this soul. Satan’s 
response is inspired by triumphant rage, hatred, and revolt: 


“*Tu voudrais, toi, me souffler l’'Ame 
Que j'ai achetée toute neuve 
Et payée, moi, au poids de l’or? 
Tu me prends donc pour quelqu’un autre! 
Des Ames noires, fi! j’eu ai a verse . 
Mais depuis que je régne sur les régions d’en bas, 
Je n’avais pas encore réussi une proie 
Immaculée comme cette Ame ! 
M’angélique et blanche Nerto 
Sera la perle précieuse d’enfer ! 
Elle sera mon triomphe et ma gloire ! 
Car sa capture dément la rédemption, 
Elle dément la grace baptismale, 
Elle dément le mystére entier .. . 
Attends un peu que minuit frappe, 
Et Nerto va tomber dans |’abime.’ ” 


At these words Rodrigue, full of a holy indignation, draws his 
sword to strike the devil. Peals of thunder vibrate; everything 
crumbles; the magical illusion disappears, and before his eyes 
looms on a single isolated column, like Memnon in the desert of 
Egypt, the form ofa gigantic nun with her white veil falling 
on both sides and her hands clasped in supplication. They say 
that there is still to be seen in this country at the moment of the 
midday Angelus this immense statue exposed to the ardent rays 
of the sun. Listen, and the soft Latin words of the “ Ave Maria” 
flow gently from its lips. 


As in the prologue the poet took care to guard us against a 
proper incredulity, so in the epilogue he succeeds in impressing 
upon us somehow that the whole is simply an historical docu- 


In default of other testimony relative to this antique le- 


gend he conducts us over the spots where took place the events 
he has recounted. 

In conclusion he carries us to the solitude of the old hermit, 
and we find him abandoned by the Angel Gabriel for three days. 
On the fourth day the celestial messenger appears once more. 
His absence has been occasioned by the fétes which have just 
taken place in paradise, where the nuptials of Nerto and Rod- 
rigue have been celebrated with divine rites. . 

Then the poet speaks in his own person and laments the 
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melancholy condition of these latter days, given over to scepti- 
cism as they are: 


“ Si quelque jour, bénévole lecteur, 
Tu voyageais par la contrée 
De’ Laurade ou de Saint-Gabriel, 
Tu peux, au cas ou tu le croirais nécessaire 
T’assurer de ce récit. 
Dans la campagne, au milieu des moissons, 
Tu venas la Nonne de pierre, 
Portant au front la marque 
De I’Infernal et des foudres : 
La petite église romane 
De Saint-Gabriel, non loin de la, 
Semble, pauvrette, s’ennuyer, 
Abandonnée par les chrétiens, 
Depuis nombre et nombre d’années. 
Entre les touffes d’oliviers, 
A sa facade, Saint-Gabriel, 
Sous une arcade creuse, 
Y salue la sainte Vierge 
En disant: Ave, Maria! 
Et le serpent entortillé 
Autour de l’Arbre de la science, 
Y tente le coeur innocent, 
D’Adam et d’Eve. . . . Puis plus rien. 
L’homme laboure, indifferent. 
Celui qui salua la Vierge 
N’a plus un cierge a son autel 
Mais les plantes du bon Dieu; 
Dans le préau de son parvis, 
Aux trous des murs massifs, 
Entre les pierres de son tout de dalles, 
Ont pris racine et fleurissent : 
Encens agreste que la chaleur du jour 
Epanche seul au sanctuaire.” 


M. Mistral’s friends are speculating as to whether he will pre- 
sent himself to the French Academy ; and if he does, whether he 
will be admitted. Only one objection is urged against his ad- 
mirable poems—viz,, that they are written in the Provengal 
tongue. But Provengal is an older language than French—in 
fact, the mother-tongue of French to some extent—and capable 
of poetry in a larger degree than its too polished offspring. But 
whether or no M. Mistral obtains a seat among the Forty Immor- 
tals, certain it is that he is the king of “ Félibres” and the favo- 
rite of all French poets with foreigners, 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Mrs, DANFORTH had the true motherly eye, absolutely certain 
to note the least perceptible change in what it loves, though far 
from infallible in its efforts to trace such changes to their actual 
cause. Those which she began to observe in her daughter after 
her return perplexed her not a little. At first the girl seemed less 
thoughtful and more tender, or so the mother felt with that sus- 
ceptibility which not unseldom marks those whose own apparent 
defects in this direction are to be accounted for by the difficulty 
they find in expressing emotion, and not by their want of feeling. 
She was gay and bright, and even caressing, as she had often 
been with her father in earlier days. Night and morning she 
proffered the kiss which between these two had usually been re- 
served for the occasion of a more prolonged and formal parting, 
doing so at first with a half-shamefaced, bashful hesitation very 
like that with which the mother received it. Both felt the sweet- 
ness of a ceremony never afterwards omitted ; perhaps each had 
secretly longed for it more than once during the year in which 
grief and loneliness had broken the crust which veiled their 
hearts, and yet left them with so many old habitudes unchanged. 
She .surrounded her mother with little attentions, and amused 
her much with graphic accounts of what seemed to the latter a 
week of novelties almost as absurd as those which befell Lemuel 
Gulliver in Lilliput. 

“Of course,” Mrs. Danforth said, “I have read about such 
performances in Cooper’s novels. I had a great-uncle, for that 
matter, who was carried off by the Indians and lived with them 
two years before he escaped. They scalped him even; but he 
got over it and came back to Goshen and died there in his bed 
like a Christian. But why any one should want to go through 
such tomfooleries nowadays is past my finding out.” 

“ There are no Indians now in the Adirondacks,” Katharine 
answered, “nor anything worse than bears and an occasional 
panther, which is more afraid of the camp-fire than any one be- 
hind it need be of him. And it is so lovely in the wilderness! 
You can’t imagine the beauty of the woods and waters, the 
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sounds that seem to be a part of the stillness rather than to break 
it, and the fresh, sweet scent of all that grows about one. Wak- 
ing in the mornings was like waking into Paradise.” 

“Anne says the mosquitoes were unbearable, and the whole 
trip the most tiresome thing she ever undertook. I am sure I 
should have found it so myself. She says you met Richard Nor- 
ton and a friend of his just as you were coming out of the woods. 
What in the world was he doing there?” 

“ Hunting and fishing, I suppose,” answered Katharine, turn- 
ing as she did so to fetch her sewing from a table at the other 
side of the room. Following her with her eyes, her mother 
caught in the mirror the quick flush that dyed the girl’s cheek 
and the half-smile that lingered for a moment in her eyes and 
about the deep-set corners of her mouth; her thoughts were 
diverted by them into another channel, where they flowed in 
silence. 

A few days later Richard himself called at the house, shortly 
after his arrival in the city, and Mrs. Danforth watched the two 
young people closely during the hour or two which defined his 
only visit. But she saw nothing to justify the not altogether un- 
pleasant surmise which had occurred to her mind. Yet there 
had been something in the girl’s eyes at the moment when he 
entered—a look of expectancy which went beyond him and was 
baffled, and then swiftly sheathed itself again within the familiar 
one of friendly welcome, which was not lost upon the young 
man himself, although it happened to escape the mother. He 
was thin-skinned, mentally and physically, to a degree which 
went beyond mere observation, and which was one day to make 
him an immense success in the profession he had chosen. What 
it did for him just now was to gall slightly a certain masculine 
vanity which belonged to his youth rather than to his character, 
and which betrayed itself, though to his own consciousness sole- 
ly, by the absolute silence it imposed on the subject of the friend 
from whom he had just parted. He had used all his powers of 
persuasion to induce Louis Giddings to return home with him, 
and been irritated by his unexpected and unexplained refusal. 
After the lapse of a year, which had changed Katharine much, 
and during which he had not seen her, what he thought her ex- 
ceeding prettiness had struck him with a pleased surprise, and 
after her departure he had spoken of it to his friend, using the 
rather inappropriate terms of that description. 

“T should never think of calling her a pretty girl,” the latter 
had replied in a tone which left on Richard’s mind an impression 
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that he had been found uncritical in his choice of an epithet, not 
to say maladroit in his selection of a subject for remark. 

“ He finds her something more than pretty,” he reflected. “I 
don’t know but what he is right. With those serious eyes, that 
look as if they had no bottom, for all they are so clear, and that 
mouth, which seems ready to say the unspeakable or to express 
it in a better fashion still, I suspect that Kitty really does pass 
beyond the limits of the commonplace and ordinary. I had a 
notion they would please each other.” 

Like another of Louis Giddings’ friends, Richard had expe- 
rienced a certain undefined desire to supply what he felt to be 
wanting to his happiness. Nothing would have pleased him bet- 
ter than to assist at the growth of a serious attachment between 
these two. But something in his friend’s manner when once 
again he used her name, this time as a possible inducement to 
alter the provoking resolution the latter had announced on the 
breaking-up of their camp, had baffled his first suspicion. Now, 
when he met Katharine on his return, the complement of it sud- 
denly affirmed itself to his apprehension and displeased him. 

“‘[ saw there was ore in that rock,” he said to himself, “ but I 
would never have believed the vein could have been struck so 
readily. She is as cool and friendly with me as if we had been 
rocked in the same cradle.” 

He did not mention his friend’s name throughout his visit—an 
omission which Katharine noticed and wondered at and longed 
to remedy, without being able to decide to do so. She was not 
sorry afterward for her reluctance, when the lapse of a few days 
made it plain that Richard must have gone back to Boston. 

Mrs. Danforth, watching her more closely than before, as she 
saw her new-gained brightness fading, her old tendency to soli- 
tude and silence reaffirming itself, and the look of wistful longing, 
which had seldom been absent from her eyes, now deepening in 
them day by day, puzzled her brain about her more than ever. 
She began one afternoon, apparently apropos of nothing, to talk 
about the Nortons, commiserating the father and sharply criti- 
cising the mother, whose traits she professed to find vividly re- 
produced in Richard. 

“T hear that he is likely to do well in his profession,’”’ she 
went on. “Perhaps he will. Boys always take after their mo- 
thers, they say, and she is go-ahead enough for anything. But if 
it is true, I know [ should pity from my heart any woman fool- 
ish enough to marry a son of hers.” 

But Katharine, though she defended him, did it in a manner 
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so unembarrassed and so kindly that her mother was reassured 
at once. 

“I always liked Richard more than any other of the children 
whom I knew,” the girl said, not even raising her eyes from the 
sewing with which her hands were generally busy when she sat 
beside her mother. “I think I must go some day and see the old 
folks—I halfpromised him I would. I don't think he is much like 
his mother. He has her mouth and chin, perhaps, but his eyes, 
when he is pleased, are very like his father’s. How good Mr. Nor- 
ton is!’’ she ended, with a sigh which set the mother on still 
another track. Something new ailed her daughter, evidently. 
Was it, could it be, that she was “ under conviction,” and that 
the prayers which had followed her from her birth were at last 
to receive their answer ? 

Katharine herself would have been fully as perplexed as her 
mother to define the cause of her new trouble. That she was in 
love, and with a stranger with whom she had hardly exchanged 
a word, was a fancy even more absurd than it was humiliating. 
She was too truthful, in fact, to have much pride, though that 
reflection certainly did not occur to her. Why, she had barely 
glanced at him even. Yet, as she said this to herself, his face 
came back so vividly, and with such a look of comprehension 
and sympathy in its eyes, that she blushed again, as she had done 
whenever she had thought about him since, though when they 
rested on her first it was her soul and not her heart which had 
looked back its answer. No, it was life itself, so aimless and so 
empty, which was pressing on her. 

“T begin to look like Aunt Rebecca,” she thought one day, 
when, turning her eyes from the sky, where they had lost them. 
selves in dreams, they fell on her own image in the glass. “Is 
there really nothing worth having, or is it only that [ have not 
found the best there is?” 

She began to grow restless as time went on, especially when 
her mother proved equally unwilling to have her take up the 
post-graduate course held necessary if she were to equip herself 
for teaching in a superior school, or to permit her to accept a 
position offered her, through the intermediation of one of her late 
professors, in a village some miles distant. The latter scheme 
Katharine had regarded with much favor, though feeling all the 
while that her mother was quite right in rejecting it absolutely on 
the ground of her unwillingness to undergo a prolonged separa- 
tion, Yet what a relief it would have been to change the scene 
entirely—to get away from the little house to which they had 
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removed in the spring, where everything was stamped with 
reminiscences of her earliest childhood, and yet where everything 
looked strange. Her mother had parted with many familiar 
objects when they left their former quarters, saying that the 
present ones would seem more homelike if she did not remove 
her aunt’s belongings, which still remained as she had left them. 
But to Katharine the rooms seemed narrow, plain, and incon- 
venient ; the little back-yard, in which the ugly yellow wall of a 
iong woodshed bounded her horizon at a distance of twenty feet, 
spoke eloquently, by way of contrast, of the long stretch of grass 
and flowers where she had taken one of her chiefest pleasures ; 
even the tall eight-day clock standing in a corner of the parlor, 
to whose slow, melancholy tick and resonant chime she listened 
at night when she lay sleepless—all wearied her with a sense of 
dull, homely monotony in which there seemed no hope of change. 
The custom of family prayers had been kept up by Mrs. Dan- 
forth, Katharine always reading now the chapter with which 
they were begun, as she had done occasionally even in her father’s 
lifetime. One night, after they were ended, the mother said: 

“When you were little, Kitty, and father gave the Book to 
you,.I generally had to beg you not to read about Vashti the 
queen. She got to be tiresome when one heard about her two or 
three times a week. I shall have to ask you now to let me hear 
once in a while something more hopeful than ‘ Vanity. of vanities, 
all is vanity !’” 

“ Shall I try the Song of Solomon next time?” asked the girl, 
with a little laugh. ‘ 

“ Why shouldn’t we drop the Old Testament altogether?” 

“Very well.” And the next night she began with the Apoca- 
lypse. 

“T have no comfort with such reading,” Mrs. Danforth com- 
plained again. “You go from Solomon, whom I don't like, to 
John, whom I don’t understand.” 

“ Well,” said Katharine, “ you must select your own author 
to-morrow. I am ready for anything, even the genealogies in 
Luke and Matthew.” 

The mother sighed. 

“I wish,” she said, “ that I could see you show some interest 
in it—or in anything. What ails you, child?” 

“Qh! nothing, mammy,” the girl answered, smiling though as 
she spoke and offering her good-night kiss. “It is only that I am 
fast coming to believe that Solomon was, after all, the wisest of 
mankind.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


In mid-October the Whites came home. 

“The trip we first projected was too absurdly short,” Anna 
said on the occasion of her earliest visit to her cousins after her 
return. “ Three months would not have been too much to spend 
in England alone, we had so many letters to the pleasantest sort 
of famous people. Think of seeing Ruskin face to face and 
telling him how delightful you found his Modern Painters, 
and then going afterward to look at the Turners for yourself! 
Queer-looking things some of them were, too! And then fancy 
my finding Arthur’s own book in Dr. Martineau’s library! It 
made me feel as if we were almost famous ourselves.” 

A slip of memory doubtless prevented Mrs. White from add- 
ing that it was a presentation copy. An air of matronliness 
pervaded and changed the young woman, giving a certain 
propriety to the self-sufficiency which in the girl had bordered 
on conceit. She seemed to Katharine a person of immense 
experience, who merited a degree of respect beyond any hitherto 
accorded her. Even Mrs. Danforth, in the pleasure of seeing 
her daughter kindle once more into animation, seemed willing to 
accept, on the score of kinship, an intimacy which on others she 
would have been glad to avoid. 

“We saw Thomas Carlyle, too,” Mrs. White ran on, with the 
volubility of a person well convinced that what she has to say 
will be far more interesting to all parties than anything she is 
likely to hear. “ We had two letters to him, and we took tea 
once at his house in Chelsea. He talked all the time, and abused 
Americans roundly—the abolitionists especially—which was not 
very grateful on his part, seeing that it is we who buy and read 
his books. Arthur liked his wife better than he did him—but, of 
course, that is nonsense. She said some bright things, too, but I 
thought she looked ill-natured. The most charming woman I 
saw was a Miss Fox. We went to Cornwall, partly for the 
scenery, of course, but Aaron Carew got me a letter to her from 
Friend Mott. She was more orthodox than we really liked, but 
so serene and placid. It made me think of old times to be thee’d 
and thou’d as we were there. She talked to me a good deal 
about her brother, who died last year, and showed me some 
of his poetry. I thought it was beautiful, but Arthur said it 
smacked too much of the broad-brimmed hat and the drab coat- 
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tails. She seemed to have known almost every one worth know- 
ing. And what a delightful house! Do you know, I mean to 
have evenings every week this winter. They used to have 
sociables round at different houses once a fortnight last year, but 
I think the minister’s parlor ought to be the centre. I won't 
pretend to entertain them, of course; we can’t afford it. I may 
give them a cup of tea, perhaps, but nothing more. I shall 
expect Kitty always, without further notice. Would there be 
any use in asking you, Cousin Eliza?” 

“Not the slightest. You must be fonder of company than 
ever I was if you think of throwing open your doors as often as 
that to every Tom, Dick, and Harry who cares to come.” 

“One owes something to one’s position,” Anna answered, with 
the tone of one condescending to a truism which ought not to 
need repetition. 

“You were not all the time in England, surely?” asked 
Katharine. 

“No; but most of it. We ran over to Paris for a week, and 
of course we went to Rome. But it was pleasanter where we 
found people whom it was easy to talk to and who cared about 
the same sort of things. We were both tongue-tied in France, 
for all that Arthur reads French with ease and I practised talk- 
ing so much last year with Miss Smith. But when the French 
speak it, it doesn’t sound the least in the world as one expected it 
would, They were like a set of monkeys chattering. We could 
generally make them understand what we wanted, but when it 
came their turn to answer we were all in the dark, In Rome we 
found some Bostonians and got along very well. Arthur wished 
very much to go to Hungary—or perhaps it was Transylvania: 
I don’t just remember. There are Unitarians there who have a 
bishop, and he wanted to put a chapter about them in his book. 
But we could not afford either the time or the money. It costs 
frightfully to travel!” 

“Is he going to write another book?” 

“Oh! certainly. The least we could expect of the trip would 
be that it should pay for itself in that way. We'have both been 
taking notes all the time. That is the way to make books. I 
only wish he would let me put in all mine; but he thinks they 
are generally too personal. After all, for real intellectual life 
America is the place. We got back to New York the very last 
day of September, and, after going home to father’s for a day or 
two, we went right on to Boston to attend the Unitarian confer- 
ence, We both thought we heard more eloquence and more 
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original thinking there than anywhere else. The most radical 
English people one sees are hidebound with prejudices when you 
compare them to the best among ourselves. I must be going. 
Put on your hat, Kitty, and come home to tea with me. I have 
a thousand things to show and tell you.” 

‘“Were you long in Boston?” asked Katharine when they 
had gained the street. 

“Nearly ten days. The conference lasted a week, and then, 
on the very last day of it, Arthur met his old friend Mr. Gid- 
dings, and we stayed rather longer than we would otherwise, 
because they wanted to visit together a little. We had been 
stopping at a hotel, but we found we could have a room just as 
well as not in the house where he is living, so we went there for 
the last few days. I really think Arthur enjoyed that more than 
anything else that has occurred since we left home. They were 
like brothers together in college. He promised to visit us before 
long, which surprised me, for I had supposed him to be very shy 
and unwilling to go anywhere. You don’t know him, of course, 
but [ have heard so much of him from Arthur that perhaps I 
have mentioned his name some time or other.” 

“It sounds familiar,” said Katharine, pushed into dising enuous- 
ness by the instinct of self-defence which led her to hide the 
significance of the rush of pleasure which made her face all 
smiles. ‘How you say Arthur this and Arthur that, as if the 
world had suddenly gone to turning round that little man! You 
were not jealous of his friend, I suppose ?”’ 

Anna shrugged her shoulders. 

“Tt isn’t in me to be jealous, I think. One must have a very 
low opinion of one’s own merits to be that. In fact, I liked Mr. 
Giddings too much myself for anything of the sort. He is 
greatly changed in some respects, my husband says. The lady 
in whose house he is living has lately become a widow; he told 
Arthur, and she told me, that he had been helping her to nurse 
her husband for the last month. She has two children, that he 
makes as much of as if they were his own; and she speaks of him 
as if he were an angel of kindness and consideration. I told 
Arthur I should not be a bit surprised if he were to marry her 
some day.”’ 

“ And did Mr. White agree with you?” 

“Oh!” said Anna, laughing, “ he said my mind ran altogether 
too much on marrying and giving in marriage. He was greatly 
taken with Mrs. Kitchener himself. She is a pretty little woman, 
who must be half a dozen years older than Mr. Giddings—but 
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those fair women never show their age. I think he will marry 
her yet, if only out of pity and because of the children. Talking 
of children, Mrs. Price seems to have fairly set Fanny against me. 
She screamed like a little witch when I tried to take her the day 
we got home.” 

“ Now, that is not fair, Anna. She never liked you, so far as | 
remember, and she is cross-grained to everybody, almost. || 
haven’t seen much of Mrs. Price this summer.” 

“ And you'll see less this winter. She says she is going to 
stay with her mother-in-law in New Haven. They have patched 
up a peace, I suppose. She was there after her husband’s death 
until Arthur invited her to come here, but I imagine they kept 
up an armed neutrality whenever they were not actually at 
swords’ points. Arthur says he would try harder than he has 
done to keep her with us, if he did not know the old lady to be 
in failing health and that his sister’s interests would be better 
served by going. For my part, I always think a poor excuse is 
better than none; sometimes it is even better than a good one. 
I shall be heartily pleased to see her back turned and to feel my- 
self mistress in my own house.” 

“ Wouldn’t you be that in any case?” 

“Certainly I should; but I like freedom from criticism as 
well as freedom in action. Even silent criticism can become 
offensive, as Mrs. Price has made me feel more than once already. 
She appeared to take Arthur’s wish to remarry as a personal af. 
front,and I don’t see why. She is not really dependent on him.” 

“ You can’t be so sure as that of people’s motives, I think,” 
said Katharine, who had been taken into the widow’s confidence 
on this and other subjects. “If it had been any one else, now,” 
Mrs. Price had said to her just after the marriage, “I shouldn't 
have minded so much. If it had been you, for instance, I should 
have been positively glad of it. But that mass of self-assertion 
and self-conceit, plastered over with a layer of rules and maxims 
that she actually mistakes for her own skin! How men can be so 
blind! Arthur, too, to rush from a little white rabbit like his first 
wife to that red-cheeked Amazon posing for the Puritan Maiden! 
I can’t bear her, and never could. For my brother’s sake I will 
stay here and look after the child till they come back, but after 

that 1 wash my hands of them. The widest house that ever was 
built wouldn’t be roomy enough for her and me.” 

“Oh! yes, you can,” Anna responded to her cousin’s last re- 

mark. ‘Some people are stupid, 1 don’t doubt, but I have never 
found my penetration at fault thus far.” 
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“How did you find them all at home?” asked Katharine, 
changing the subject. 

Anna's face clouded at once. 

“Things go so contrary in this world!” she said. I don’t — 
see how Mary can ever forgive herself for being so self-willed 
and opinionated. I know I did my best to make her hear reason. 
I believe people always ‘get come up with,’ as my mother used 
to say, when they think they are so essential to the framework of 
things that they must always be interfering to help Providence 
out of a muddle. She might have married when I did and been 
happy ; for, as it turns out, all would have gone just as straight at 
home without her as with her.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Of course you don't. We had not been gone a month be- 
fore my half-sister’s husband died, and she has gone back to my 
father’s. There was the whole difficulty settled at once.” 

“‘ But too late for Mary.” 

“ Well, whose fault is it? There she goes about, looking like 
a ghost, and with eyes as big as moons. I couldn’t help telling 
her that I hoped she would hear reason another time and not be 
so bent on taking her own way in spite of counsel.” 

“What did she say?” 

“ She didn’t say anything. Sarah, though—that is my half- 
sister, Mrs. Gay—took it on her to say to Arthur that she thought 
a little delay on my part would have answered every purpose. I 
don’t deny it, but who could foresee what was going to turn up?” 

“Poor Mary!” sighed Katharine... “I’m afraid Mr. White 
couldn't have enjoyed his visit much. Had he ever seen her be- 
fore?” 

“No,” said Anna, frowning again at the recollection of some 
post-nuptial self-criticism on his part which she had divined rather 
than listened to. “ It seems to me, Kitty, that you have a genius 
for annoying subjects. I have nothing to reproach myself with, 
in any case, and I count my experiences of the last three months 
as so much clear gain. There he is now at the window with 
Fanny in his arms. She is too old to be coddled in that fashion. 
I told Dinali to have tea ready at five, and we will both walk 
home with you afterward. I have some lovely photographs to 
show you.” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


“COULDN'T you come and spend this afternoon and evening 
with us?” ran a note which Katharine received from her cousin 
a few weeks later. “I won’t pretend that pure hospitality 
prompts the invitation, though you know how glad we both are 
to see you always. But I had set my heart on going out with 
Arthur to-day, en grande tenue, to make a series of return-calls. 
And Fanny has been croupy all night, Dinah says, and this morn- 
ing she looks more peaked and like a washed-out rag than ever. 
Arthur says he can’t think of leaving her alone with the girl 
under the circumstances. I don’t suppose it would make the 
least difference myself, but he never will listen to reason where 
that child is concerned. Do take pity on me and come down 
about half-past two. She is always on her best behavior with 
you, and you are never at a loss to amuse yourself in the library. 
We shall be home to tea between six and seven, and it is always 
probable that some one will drop in during the evening. I en- 
gaged a carriage yesterday, and I do hate to put things off when 
once I have settled on them. Send back word by Dinah whether 
I] may expect you.” 

“T suppose there is nothing to prevent?” asked Katharine as 
she finished reading this appeal aloud. “ This is your afternoon 
for class; why shouldn’t you go in and take tea with the min- 
ister’s wife afterward? I heard her asking you the other day. 
Haunah could go after you about eight o'clock, and I should be 
home by nine at furthest.” 

‘A fine stepmother she is going to make!” said Mrs. Dan- 
forth, passing over this suggestion. ‘I never could understand 
people’s taking up burdens they don’t mean to carry. It would 
serve her quite right to tell her no.” 

“*If every one got his deserts, which of us would escape a 
whipping ?’” laughed Katharine. “1 don’t want to tell her no, 
as it happens. I would much rather oblige her than not. But I 
don’t like leaving you alone quite so often. I was there only last 
Friday. If you would come too—which, of course, you won’t— 
or if you would agree to go in and pay Mrs. Farr a visit, I should 
absent myself with an easier mind.” ; 

“Perhaps I will; I half-promised her when she was here. 
But I hate beginning to go about alone. I hardly ever did it 
even when I was a girl, and never since.” 

“It will do you good, mammy,” said the girl caressingly. 
“If things had been different I should have coaxed you out of 
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this way of living long ago, and carried you about the world with 
me to look at things and peuple. We are both of us too much 
by ourselves for our own good.” ' 

“* And when alone, then am [ least alone,’ ” quoted the mo- 
ther, who was growing daily more like her former self. “ But 
you must get out my other cap and let me take a look at it, if I 
am to put it on this evening.” 

Mr. White’s house in Hudson Street was large and old-fash- 
ioned. Its low stone stoop, facing sideways, led up to a door 
ornamented by a ponderous knocker and surmounted by a fan- 
light shaped like a half-moon and covered on the inside with 
green gauze. The wide hall was hung with paper intended to 
produce the illusion of oak panelling—an illusion with which Miss 
_ Fanny had recently made havoc in sundry moments of ill-humor. 
A hat-rack, carved at the upper extremity into a not very suc- 
cessful imitation of a stag’s head and antlers, stood opposite the 
front-parlor door, and was flanked by a tall, straight-backed arm- 
chair upholstered in purple leather, and a small table bearing a 
card-receiver. A white-marbled oil-cloth, the bi-weekly torment 
of black Dinah’s existence under the new régime, relieved to the 
eye by two or three red, fluffy mats bordered with green, which 
lay at the side-portals and the foot of the stairs, struck, neverthe- 
less, a chilly sensation to the heart as well as the feet of whoever 
opened the front door upon it of a cold day. 

Within the parlors things wore a somewhat cheerier aspect. 
A certain Quakerish simplicity marked all their appointments, 
but the wide windows, if undraped by curtains and hung with 
white and gold shades, were festooned with climbing ivy and 
decked with flourishing ferns which had been the object of Mrs. 
Price’s fostering care. The wood.colored carpet, spotted with 
an irregular tracery of leaves in darker brown, was covered, as 
to its centre, by a red drugget, which, though originally intended 
more for use than ornament, served both objects equally well. 
Since her installation Anna had hung up some of her photo- 
graphic acquisitions in passe-partout frames. Our Lady of Dolors 
and the Man of Sorrows, in the two best-known versions, hung 
between the windows in the place usually occupied by the tall 
mirror which formerly claimed the post of honor in most Ameri- 
can parlors. In this one it stretched across the mantelpiece and 
reflected a pair of old silver candlesticks which Arthur’s sister 
had vainly begged to carry away with her. Leonardo's “ Last 
Supper” was suspended over a what-not on the side of the chim- 
ney farthest from the light, and a copy of his “ Mona Lisa,” with 
its inscrutable eyes and sly, elusive smile, stood out well from the 
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neutral-tinted wall-paper on the other. One or two family por- 
traits, stiff, wooden, staring, were above a long mahogany sofa 
luxuriously cushioned as to comfort, but disagreeable enough to 
the eye in its drab rep corded with dark red. The chairs stood 
about ina sort of formal irregularity which suggested a certain 
studied avoidance of symmetry which had just failed of attaining 
ease, and a round table in the middle, covered with a dark brown 
cloth embroidered in gold, bore a number of well-bound volumes 
which had apparently overflowed from the tall bookcases that 
lined the entire wall of the back parlor, which Mr. White had 
appropriated to his own use. This was the appearance of the 
front one when it had been newly put to rights by the careful 
fingers of its mistress and left in solitude to await the advent of 
occasional callers. 

But on this cold November afternoon, when the gray air 
seemed to hold the promise of the first snowfall of the season, 
the room looked brighter than its wont by reason of the glowing 
anthracite fire kindled in the grate and coaxed sometimes to a 
flame by a great ‘lump of the cannel coal which stood beside it 
in a polished brass scuttle. The doors between it and the library 
were thrown open, and there also there was a fire in a cylinder 
stove ; for Mr. White, in accepting Katharine’s services as volun- 
teer nurse and companion for the little one, had stipulated that 
her pleasure and the comfort of both should be thus provided 
for. The young girl herself lighted up the room into a certain 
vividness of life and warmed it with a suggestion of domesticity, 
even though her slender figure, still clad in the flowing habili- 
ments of mourning, relieved only by a touch of white at throat 
and wrists, had an air of almost nunlike gravity. The little crea- 
ture on the rug before the fire, in scarlet flannel and white, long- 
sleeved apron, with another bit of flannel about her neck, and 
stockings to match on the tiny legs pushed out toward the blaze, 
had been very persistent in her claims upon attention. Her 
headless doll presented no attractions, she was too weak to run 
about, and the window was interdicted on account of possible 
draughts. Katharine had chanted Mother Goose until her 
memory and her throat were both weary, while her imaginative 
flights into fairy-land were checked partly by the child’s incre- 
dulity and partly by her insistence on repetitions rather than 
variations of such tales as happened to strike her fancy. Finally 
she complained of being cold, upon which Katharine gathered 
her up on her lap, where she dropped asleep at last with her 
flaxen head upon the young girl’s shoulder. 

Katharine had not sufficiently foreseen this probable con- 
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tingency to provide herself with a book in anticipation of it. 
Moreover, at four o’clock the early twilight was already falling. 
The light from the fire glowed ruddy and cheerful, and the low, 
wide arm-chair with its downy cushions was very comfortable. 
Gradually the day-dreams into which she had lapsed grew 
vaguer, and she, too, dropped into a light slumber, in which 
the sound of the brass knocker on its shield half an hour later 
translated itself into the thud of the guide’s axe in the wilder- 
ness. Dinah’s parley with the new-comer escaped her wholly, 
though prolonged beyond ordinary bounds, and it was only 
when the door opened and the woman ushered in a stranger, 
proceeding afterwards to the back room to light the gas in the 
drop-light over the study-table, that she fully wakened. Even 


‘then she could not move without disturbing Fanny, and her 


ample chair, placed just in front of the grate, hid her completely 
from those who were behind her. 

“Dey’ll be in ’fore long, sir,” said Dinah. ‘ Missus’ cousin 
was in here with the little ‘un, but I guess likely she’s taken 
her upstairs to her crib. If you’d sit down by the fire, sir, I’d 
go up and let her know. I yeered her singin’ here not ten 
minutes ago.” 

“ Don’t disturb yourself, Dinah,” said Katharine, turning her 
head toward the back parlor, where the girl was still busy with 
the match-box. “I’m here, but I can’t well rise, for Fanny has 


just dropped asleep.” She pushed her chair back on its rollers 


as she spoke, in order to make room. “ You might carry her up- 
stairs, perhaps. No! she is waking again. I will keep her.” 
Then, observing that the new-comer neither seated himself nor 
approached the fire, she addressed him in a voice in which he felt 
the suggestion of a smile: ‘ Pray excuse my involuntary bad 
manners, and take the arm-chair opposite. It is so dark that my 
cousins can hardly stay out much longer.” 

The gas blazed into full head as she spoke, sinking again in 
another instant to decorous dimness as Dinah lowered it to what 
she deemed an economic height before leaving the room. 
Katharine’s eyes, lifting themselves to the tall figure which ap- 
proached her, recognized him with a start which seemed to 
make her heart stand still. She arose now, and Fanny slid down 
to her feet with a half-cross, half-sickly cry. As her elders re- 
leased their clasp of each other’s hand Louis Giddings stooped 
and picked her up. 

“Come, little one,” he said; “for every nursery rhyme this 
young lady knows I'll wager I can give you half a dozen.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE CATHOLIC NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


SUCH an event as the recent Plenary Council shows again that 
the Catholic Church is of too high importance to be ignored, too 
great to be stopped by defamation, and has too much vital energy 
to be smothered by calumny. In her dealings with the powers of 
this world she has hitherto conquered by her peaceful weapons 
every enemy however powerful, and even a superficial view of 
European affairs shows that, guided, under God, by the courage 
and wisdom of Leo XIII., she is vanquishing her present foes, 
haughty and obstinate though they be. Anything worthy the 
name of an enemy the Catholic Church has not had in North 
America since before the Declaration of Independence. Many 
evil-wishers she has had, and various secret conspiracies and open 
assaults she has suffered from, but they were weak and transitory 
efforts of an enemy whose spirit was broken by the influence of true 
civil liberty. As matters stand, the council and its pastoral were 
viewed with almost universal favor, even in quarters where one 
would least expect it. What strikes one in reading the pastoral 
of the Third Plenary Council is that its literary style is direct 
and, we were going to say, familiar. Yet the majesty of office 
really does clothe the sentences, and their reasoning and plead- 
ing and exhorting could only be the words of men who felt that 
their power is from above. Moreover, all through the pastoral 
the prelates concern themselves in a familiar way with the daily 
life of priests and people. We know not, for example, if in any 
pastoral before this the prelates stepped across the threshold of 
home and in so familiar and loving a mood considered the virtues 
of the family circle. 

The pastoral opens with a retrospective glance over the past 
eighteen years and the work of the last Plenary Council. _ Par- 
ticular reference is made to the General Council of the Vatican, 
and it is worthy of remark that the prelates assume its reassem- 
bling at some future date by declaring its work unfinished. 

A matter particularly dear to the heart of the present pontiff— 
the education of the clergy—is dwelt on in the pastoral sufficiently 
to show the council in hearty accord with the Holy Father. 
That the training of our priesthood in the seminaries shall not be 
confined to the technical branches peculiar to our sacred profes- 
sion is shown by the following words: 
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“It is obvious that the priest should have a wide acquaintance with every de- 
partment of learning that has a bearing on religious truth. Hence in our age, 
when so many misleading theories are put forth on every side, when every depart- 
ment of natural truth and fact is actively explored for objections against revealed 
religion, it is evident how extensive and thorough should be the knowledge of the 
minister of the divine word, that he may be able to show forth worthily the beauty, 
the superiority, the necessity of the Christian religion, and to prove that there is no- 
thing in all that God has made to contradict anything that God has taught. 

“Hence the priest who has the noble ambition of attaining to the high level 
of his holy office may well consider himself a student all his life; and of the 
leisure hours which he can find amid the duties of his ministry, he will have 
very few that he can spare for miscellaneous reading, and none at all to waste. 
And hence, too, the evident duty devolving on us to see that the course of edu- 
cation in our ecclesiastical ¢olleges and seminaries be as perfect as it can be 
made.” 

The legislation mentioned in the pastoral concerning the 
canonical status of the priesthood—a matter of much moment for 
both clergy and people—will be looked for, when the decrees 
return from Rome, with much interest. It will doubtless be 
what the more settled character of much of our population now 
calls for. 

As to legislation on the school question, perhaps the most 
weighty topic in the council, we may surmise, if the pastoral is a 
forecast of the decrees, that the prelates have reasserted, perhaps 
enforced with new vigor, the fundamental principle of the Catholic 
Church, that the school has too much to do with the child’s 
eternal destiny to be allowed to go neutral of positive religious 
influence. On this topic two things are noticeable in the pastoral : 
the bishops seem hopeful of the more religious portion of our 
non-Catholic fellow-citizens taking measures similar to our own 
for the religious training of their children, and they have dwelt 
with special emphasis on the need of such schooling for the pre- 
servation of our civil liberties. We beg our non-Catholic friends 
to read and read again this part of the pastoral. Truer and 
wiser words were never spoken than those in which the Catholic 
bishops plead for the school’s place in the same elevated and 
heaven-lighted sphere as the Christian church and the Christian 
home. 

And earnestly and mightily do they plead for the Christian 
home. The influence of our holy faith in saving the family, the 
sacramental holiness of marriage and its perpetuity, the mutual 
and holy love of man and wife, are spoken of in such terms as the 
heart alone knows how tochoose. The practice of family prayer, 
the reading of Holy Scripture as well as other good books to the 

ssembled family, the duty of buying Catholic books, the duty 
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(alas! how much needed is this admonition) of subscribing for 
Catholic periodicals, the necessity of kind words and Christian 
forbearance with each other’s faults in the family life—such are 
the home topics treated by the bishops, and certainly with mar. 
vellous unction. 

Then comes what we deem a plain sign that the Spirit of God 
has breathed out his wisdom upon our bishops with a special 
fulness. We refer to that part of the pastoral which concerns 
the observance of the Sunday. These paragraphs should be care- 
fully studied, especially by fathers and mothers of families, above 
all by pastors. We had become sick and tired of the talk about 
the observance (better say at once non-observance) of the Sun. 
day in so-called good Catholic localities of the Old World, and 
now come the shepherds of the flock of Christ and settle matters 
with the voice of authority : 


“There are many sad facts in the experience of nations which we may well 
store up as lessons of practical wisdom. Not the least important of these is the 
fact that one of the surest marks and measures of the decay of religion in a people is 
their non-observance of the Lord’s day. In travelling through some European coun- 
tries a Christian’s heart is pained by the almost unabated rush of toil and traffic on 
Sunday. First, grasping avarice thought it could not afford to spare the day to God; 
then unwise governments, yielding to the pressure of mammon, relaxed the laws 
which for many centuries had guarded the day’s sacredness—forgetting that there 
are certain fundamental principles which ought not to be sacrificed to popular 
caprice or greed. And when, as usually happens, neglect of religion: had passed, 
by lapse of time, into hostility to religion, this growing neglect of the Lord’s day 
was easily made use of as a means to bring religion itself into contempt. The 
church mourned, protested, struggled, but was almost powerless to resist the com- 
bined forces of popular avarice and Czsar’s influence, arrayed on the side of ir- 
religion. The result is the lamentable desecration which all Christians must de- 


plore.” 


Moreover, a certain class of people are engaged in a traffic 
always disreputable and often soul-destroying, but particularly 
hostile to Sunday observance. Now they have actually sought 
impunity by skulking in the shadow of the very church itself. 
They have at last brought upon themselves a withering and 
well-merited condemnation. It is amazing to think how often re- 
spectable men have given these persons, now solemnly arraigned 
before the council of the church of God in America and con- 
demned, the benefit of theories nowise applicable to this country 
and to our circumstances. To say that keeping a saloon in our 
cities was a bad business, to say that it was commonly a proxi- 
mate occasion of mortal sin, was to be deafened in response by 
theological zfs and ams, and ofs and ahs, brought from over-sea ; 
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was to be bid stand mute and listen to a teaching addressed to a 
past generation in distant lands and to races then untainted with 
the foul leprosy of drunkenness. - 


“ There is one way of profaning the Lord’s day which is so prolific of evil re- 
sults that we consider it our duty to utter against it a special condemnation. This 
is the practice of selling beer or other liquors on Sunday, or of frequenting places 
where they are sold. This practice tends more than any other to turn the day of 
the Lord into a day of dissipation, to use it as an occasion for breeding intempe- 
rance. While we hope that Sunday laws on this point will not be relaxed, but 
even more rigidly enforced, we implore all Catholics, for the love of God and of 
country, never to take part in such Sunday traffic nor to patronize or countenance 
it. And we not only direct the attention of all pastors to the repression of this 
abuse, but we also call upon them to induce all of their flocks that may be engaged 
in the sale of liquors to abandon as soon as they can the dangerous traffic, and to 
embrace a more becoming way of making a living. 

“ And here it behooves us to remind our workingmen, the bone and sinew of 
the people and the specially beloved children of the church, that if they wish to 
observe Sunday as they ought they must keep away from drinking-places on Satur- 
day night. Carry your wages home to your families, where they rightfully belong. 
Turn a deaf ear, therefore, to every temptation, and then Sunday will be a bright — 
day for all the family. How much better this than to make it a day of sin for your- 
selves, and of gloom and wretchedness for your homes, by a Saturday night’s folly 
or debauch! No wonder that the prelates of the Second Plenary Council declared 
that ‘the most shocking scandals which we have to deplore spring from intempe- 
rance.’ No wonder that they gave a special approval to the zeal of those who, the 
better to avoid excess or in order to give bright example, pledge themselves to 
total abstinence. Like them we invoke a blessing on the cause of temperance, and 
on all who are laboring for its advancement in a true Christian spirit. Let the ex- 
ertions of our Catholic temperance societies meet with the hearty co-operation of 
pastors and people; and not only will they go far towards strangling the mon- 
strous evil of intemperance, but they will also put a powerful check on the dese- 
cration of the Lord’s day and on the evil influences now striving for its total pro- 
fanation. 

“ Let all our people ‘ remember to keep holy the Lord’s day.’ Let them make 
it not only a day of rest, but also a day of prayer.” 


The simple truth is that Catholics do not want a European, or 
a German, or an Italian, or an American Sunday, but a Catholic 
Sunday. The observance of the Lord's day is an apostolic in- 
stitution and needs no national customs for its description, least 
of all in the presence of the hierarchy convoked in council by 
the Apostolic See. If the reader wishes a companion piece for 
this part of the council’s pastoral, we recommend the Catechism 
of the Council of Trent on the same subject. There he will find 
an authoritative statement of just what the Catholic Church 
means by keeping holy the Lord’s day. 

The treatment of the perplexing question of forbidden socie- 
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ties is remarkably practical. It furnishes a few principles, plain 
and easily applicable for deciding cases. 

Not the least important part (to many souls by all standards 
the most important) is that directing a yearly collection for mis- 
sion purposes. Let us consider this a practical beginning of our 
missionary enterprise, not only for the Indian tribes, but also 
for the conversion of the colored people. Let all good souls 
pray and every Catholic be ready to give generously of his 
means, that we may soon see a large and steady stream of con- 
verts setting towards the church. 

What the council has to say of our religion in relation to 
American institutions we have kept to this last place, because 
we deem it of such high importance. Read what the Catholic 
Church in America thinks of our national liberties: 


“ We think we can claim to be acquainted both with the laws, institutions, and 
spirit of the Catholic Church and with the laws, institutions, and spirit of our 
country ; and we emphatically declare that there is no antagonism between them. 
A Catholic finds himself at home in the United States; for the influence of his 
church has constantly been exercised in behalf of individual rights and popular 
liberties. And the right-minded American nowhere finds himself more at home 
than in the Catholic Church, for nowhere else can he breathe more freely that 
atmosphere of divine truth which alone can make him free. 

“ We repudiate with equal earnestness the assertion that we need to lay aside 
any of our devotedness to our church to be true Americans ; the insinuation that 
we need to abate any of our love for our country’s principles and institutions to 
be faithful Catholics. To argue that the Catholic Church is hostile to our great 
republic because she teaches that ‘there is no power but from God’; because, 
therefore, back of the events which led to the formation of the republic she sees 
the providence of God leading to that issue, and back of our country’s laws the 
authority of God as their sanction—this is evidently so illogical and contradictory 
an accusation that we are astonished to hear it advanced by persons of ordinary 
intelligence. We believe that our country’s heroes were the instruments of the 
God of Nations in establishing this home of freedom; to both the Almighty and 
to his instruments in the work we look with grateful reverence ; and to maintain 
the inheritance of freedom which they have left us, should it ever—which God for- 
pid !—be imperilled, our Catholic citizens will be found to stand forward as one 
man, ready to pledge anew ‘their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor.’ 

“No less illogical would be the notion that there is aught in the free spirit of 
our American institutions incompatible with perfect docility to the church of 
Christ. The spirit of American freedom is not one of anarchy or license. It 
essentially involves love of order, respect for rightful authority, and obedience to 
just laws. There is nothing in the character of the most liberty-loving American 
which could hinder his reverential submission to the divine authority of our Lord, 
or to the like authority delegated by him to his apostles and his church. Nor are 
there in the world more devoted adherents of the Catholic Church, the See of 
Peter, and the Vicar of Christ than the Catholics of the United States. Narrow, 
insular, national views and jealousies concerning ecclesiastical authority and 
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church organization may have sprung natura’, enough from the selfish policy of 
certain rulers and nations in by-gone times; but they find no sympathy in the 
spirit of the true American Catholic. His natural instincts, no less than his reli- 
gious training, would forbid him to submit in matters of faith to the dictation of 
the state or to any merely human authority whatsoever. He accepts the religion 
and the church that are from God, and he knows well that these are universal, not 
national or local—for all the children of men, not for any special tribe or tongue. 
We glory that we are, and, with God’s blessing, shall continue to be, not the 
American Church, nor the Church of the United States, nor a church in any other 
sense exclusive or limited, but an integral part of the one, holy, Catholic,and Apos- 
tolic Church of Jesus Christ, which is the body of Christ, in which there is no 
distinction of classes and nationalities—in which all are one in Christ Jesus.” 


Yes; the pure atmosphere for religion to breathe is civil free- 
dom. The American has a docility to the law of God and to the 
legitimate authority of the hierarchy all the more admirable be- 
cause he is free. The United States is the church’s home. The 
church can never be aught but a sanctifying influence for our 
civil institutions, for her influence “‘ has constantly been exercised 
in behalf of individual rights and popular liberties” ; and our civil 
institutions, on the other hand, can but give the spiritual life a 
more generous temper, because the freer and more enlightened 
men are the nobler will be their motives in dealing with God. 

The prelates have shown themselves competent to answer one 
of the most urgent questions in the public life of the Catholic 
Church of our day—a question arising into men’s minds in every 
part of the world: How shall the living word be framed anew ? 
How shall religious teaching be suited to the special needs of this 
age without detracting from the integrity and venerable antiquity 
of the truth? The answer is, by opening our souls to the voices 
of struggling humanity. What are the yearnings of the human 
spirit in matters civil, political, and social? How is the provi- 
dence of God leading men on in the natural order? The church 
is the home of man in the supernatural order ; it has ever been the 
first to hearken to his cries for more light and greater strength in 
the natural order. It never can be said of the members of God's 
church, least of all of its hierarchy, that among the gilts of the 
Holy Ghost we shall not possess the power to read the signs of 
God's providence in the lives of men. Are we not taught by di- 
vine faith to discern our Lord under the forms of bread and wine? 
It would be a pity indeed if we could not detect the will of God 
in the cry of humanity for liberty and independence. Our pre- 
lates have shown that the church has a heart and a hand and a 
voice to welcome the fruits of God’s Spirit in the natural order, 
and that the follies of license and of eccentricity are but the more 
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sharply defined by a true estimate of the dignity of human aspi- 
rations. 

And it is in just this domain of living questions that the future 
work of leading minds must! chiefly be engaged. Let the ene. 
mies of the faith wonder, as they have done, that the council has 
ignored time-honored controversies. The honors of time rest 
heavy on controversies. The rule of faith, the marks of the 
church of Christ, the divine method of sanctification, are ques- 
tions slipping away to the background. The persons interested 
in such questions are but of second-rate importance compared 
either in numbers or prominence with those who are struggling 
with questions more fundamental. Ex-Protestants now far out- 
number Protestants. We are fighting for the Bible itself with 
ex-Protestants; we are fighting for a trust in a future life with 
the children of the Pilgrim Fathers; we are especially fighting 
against the delusion of vast multitudes that the nobility of human 
nature is somehow debased by the simplicity of Christ’s Gospel; 
and these make up the big fight of the Catholic Church. Our 
venerable hierarchy has clearly uttered those great truths now 
so commonly needed to be understood, so that every man may 
know that he may be a Christian consistent with his natural as- 
pirations, and that the highest boast of his civilization is that it is 
in harmony with the supernatural longings of his soul. 

The pastoral letter shows that the hierarchy of the Catholic 
Church in the United States share the conviction that American 
political institutions are in advance of those of Europe in help- 
ing a man to save his soul, and that they promise a triumph for 
Catholicity more perfect than its victory in medizval times; and 
they do not hesitate to express these convictions. That is indeed 
the best government which secures to men the amplest means of 
sustaining life, interferes léast in the exercise of his liberty, and 
aids him most in the pursuit of his true happiness—his divine 
destiny. The assertion of the natural rights of man in the De- 
claration of American Independence draws its inspiration from 
the duties which man naturally owes to his Maker. The rights 
of man spring from man’s duties to his Creator. Democracy in 
its true sense and meaning is an effort to bring the political in- 
stitutions of society more in accordance with the prime truths of 
reason, which but lead up to the fulness of the truth in revelation. 
Hence when the institutions of this nation are let do their work 
they unconsciously favor the triumph of Christianity, which in 
its concrete, organic existence is the Roman Catholic Church. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS THE MESSIAH. By Alfred Edersheim, M.A. 
Oxon., D.D., Ph.D., late Warburtonian Lecturer at Lincoln’s Inn. In 
two volumes. Second edition. New York: Randolph & Co.; London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


Dr. Edersheim has a good reputation in England as a scholar. Several 
small works published by him prior to his latest and greatest work are ex- 
cellent. He is a German, and we know what that denotes in erudition and 
painstaking. He is an Israelite, and that is another advantage in respect 
to Jewish learning. We do not look for complete and precise orthodoxy 
of doctrine in the works of one who is not a Catholic, though we are glad 
to find all that there may be anywhere. It is necessary, however, that one 
should believe in the divinity and humanity of Jesus Christ united in one 
Person, in miracles, prophecy, and inspiration, in order to write a life of 
Christ which shall be true history and not mere romance. Dr. Edersheim’s 
faults in doctrine are mostly shortcomings, and his uncatholic opinions are 
kept much in the background, expressed, moreover, in a quiet, modest man- 
ner, and free from the obnoxious features of Calvinism and rationalism. 
He holds the Nicene doctrine concerning our Lord and most other doc- 
trines of moderate Protestant orthodoxy. His spirit is reverent and con- 
servative. His style has many excellent qualities. His grand thesis is, to 
prove against unbelieving Judaism and rationalism that Jesus is the true 
divine Saviour of the Jews and of all mankind. A man of so much learn- 
ing and ability, zeal and industry, bringing to -bear his resources of histori- 
cal lore, of criticism, and of argument upon such a subject, could not fail of 
constructing a work in many of its parts solid and instructive. 

It is chiefly to those topics upon which Dr, Edersheim’s Jewish lore can 
cast special light that we look for some new and particularly instructive 
elucidation, for something additional to what we have already in prior lives 
of Christ. In this aspect the account of the Jews of the “ Dispersion,” 
other extraneous historical environments of the Messianic epoch, various 
synopses of Jewish theological systems, an epitome of the traditional inter- 
pretation of Messianic prophecies, etc., are worthy of mention, We desire, 
also, to express a great satisfaction with the author’s penultimate chapter 
on “ The Resurrection of Christ from the Dead.” 

We have examined with some curiosity the author’s treatment of sev- 
eral questions much discussed, but without as yet any agreement having 
been arrived at, by critics, commentators, and writers of harmonies or lives 
of Christ. One of these is the date of the birth of our Lord. Dr. Eders- 
heim decides for A.U.C. 749 as the year, and December 25 as the day, of the 
Nativity. He gives A.D. 25 as the year of the baptism and 29 as the year 
of the death of our Lord. 

As for the “star in the East,” Dr. Edersheim favors Ideler’s astronomi- 
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cal hypothesis. We have a decided liking for the same, though much dis- 
couraged by the opposition of the best astronomer with whom we have the 
honor of acquaintance. 

The Passover in the Holy Week is another still more vexed question, 
upon which how much paper has been blotted ! and with quite confusing and 
vacillating results to some, at least, inquiring minds. Our learned authoris 
positive that our Lord did celebrate the true Jewish Passover; that he did 
not anticipate the time ; that the rulers of the Jews did not postpone it; that 
all alike ate the Paschal supper on the evening of Holy Thursday. The 
most serious objection to this view is St. John’s statement that the Phari- 
sees would not enter Pilate’s pretorium, lest they should become unclean 
and incapable of celebrating the Passover, whence, it is argued, Friday 
evening must have been the time appointed. Dr. Edersheim disposes of 
this objection in the following manner: First, he affirms that the “ Chagi-. 
gah,” which was appointed for the next day after the eating of the Paschal 
lamb, was called “ Passover,” as well as the principal ceremony itself; sec- 
ond, that any uncleanness contracted by a Jew during the day would have 
lasted only until sunset, when it could easily be removed by a purification ; 
so that entering the pretorium in the morning could not disqualify from 
eating the Passover lamb in the evening, whereas it would disqualify from 
taking part in the “ Chagigah ” during the day. This is very probable, and 
the attempt to refute it which was made after Dr. Edersheim’s first edition, 
it seems to us, the doctor has shown in this second edition to be a failure. 

Not having had time to read these volumes through, we cannot pretend 
to make an adequately complete criticism on the whole work. We have 
examined it, however, with sufficient care to warrant the expression of our 
opinion that the author has ably and amply proved his grand thesis. It is 
gratifying to see from an Israelite such an act of homage to our Blessed 
Lord as the Messiah of the Jews. May he deign to accept it, and reward 
the one who has made it with an increase of light and grace! 


TRAITE DE Droit NATUREL THEORIQUE ET APPLIQUE. Par Tancréde 
Rothe, Docteur en Droit, Professeur aux Facultés Catholiques de Lille. 
Tome Premier. Paris: L. Larose et Forcel, 22 Rue Soufflot. 1885. 


In this first volume of his Treatise on Natural Right Dr. Rothe proceeds 
by first defining law and right, and then making succinct expositions of the 
topics: the Eternal Law, the Natural Law, Natural Right, Conscience, 
Natural Duties of man toward God and toward himself. After finishing 
these topics, which are embraced in the first three parts, he arrives at the 
fourth, which occupies about seven-eighths of the entire volume. This 
fourth part concerns the Duties of Man toward his Fellows, and embraces 
a number of the most important and at present most practical and disputed 
questions about all kinds of societies, the State, the Church, the Universal 
International Association, the Origin and Nature of Power, the relative 
merits of different kinds of government, etc., etc. 

The author's treatment of his topics is thoroughgoing, incisive, origi- 
nal, judicially calm and composed. On the one topic of paramount inte- 
rest—viz., the origin of the state, and the ruling power in it—he is clear 
and strong in arguing against the theory of the social compact and the vol- 
untary concession of power to the civil government by the whole multi- 
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tude of individuals making up the civil society. He takes special pains, 
also, to refute that particular theory known as the theory of Suarez and 
Bellarmine. There is a certain resemblance between this part of his trea- 
tise and Dr. Brownson’s most able and nearly complete work on Zhe Great 
Republic. Although the author is dead against a great many notions 
which are quite prevalent among ourselves and find vent in popular politi- 
cal speeches, yet his fundamental principles-are not incompatible with the 
real, essential foundations of our own political order. He affirmsthe divine 
origin of the state and of government, the zmmediate collation of power to 
the possessor of sovereign authority in the state, by God, and similar doc- 
trines. He is, moreover, a decided advocate of the monarchical form of 
government. Nevertheless, he is as far from the extreme opinions of a 
certain class of legitimists as he is from the opposite, democratic extreme. 
The conclusion is fairly deducible from his premises that the foundation 
of our republic and its political constitution are as truly legitimate as are 
those of the temporal principality of the pope; and that the sovereignty 
possessed by the organized, political people of the United States, with the 
right of ruling which this sovereign people delegates to its elected officers, 
are from God, claiming allegiance and obedience under a divine sanction. 
This treatise is well worthy of an attentive study. 


HIsTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. For use in Seminaries and Col- 
leges. By Dr. Heinrich Brueck, Professor of Theology in the Ecclesi- 
astical Seminary of Mentz. With additions from the writings of His 
Eminence Cardinal Hergenréther. Translated by Rev. E. Pruente. 
With an introduction by Right Rev. Mgr. James A. Corcoran, S.T.D., 
Professor of Sacred Scripture, etc. Vol. I. Einsiedeln, New York, 
Cincinnati, and St. Louis: Benzigers. 1885. 


This hand-book is well adapted for its purpose. It is a succinct epi- 
tome, based on solid learning and supported by abundant references to 
authorities. The translator has taken care to make his version really 
English, and has had it revised, for greater security, “by an English author 
of acknowledged reputation”; he has also made additions and alterations 
of his own to make it more “commendable for English-speaking students.” 
Nevertheless some German idioms have escaped the notice of the reviser, 
there are some proper names—e.g., Vincenz instead of Vincent—which are 
not in the most correct form, and there are some typographical errors. 

In the list of popes we find Felix II. noted as undoubtedly an anti-pope, 
which seems to us doubtful. On the other hand, we do not see why 
Christopher and Leo VIII. are not marked as anti-popes. 

We take the liberty of suggesting that in a second edition the chrono- 
logical date should be put at the top ofeach page. Of course it cannot be 
expected that every one should agree in opinion with an author about all 
points which are matters of historical controversy. Neither has any critic 
a right to complain because an author has adopted an opinion different 
from his own. Still, we think it would be an improvement in a book like 
this to take notice, in important matters, of the fact that there is a differ- 
ence, ¢.g., in respect to the orthodoxy of Origen and the merits of the con- 
troversy between St. Jerome and Rufinus. We are not seeking to detract 
from the merit of this manual. Its excellence is too well established by 
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the approbation of competent judges to need any new and detailed com- 
mendation of its merits. The only kind of criticism which can be of real 
service is that which calls attention to what one may think to be minor 
defects such as are practically unavoidable in text-books. A hand-book of 
ecclesiastical history is one of a kind in which amendments ought to be 
continualiy made in successive editions, so that it may be brought nearer 
and nearer to perfection. We trust that Father Pruente will have occasion 
to publish several editions of his history, and thus find the opportunity of 
repeatedly revising and improving it. We recommend it cordially to all 
students as the best and most convenient epitome of ecclesiastical history 
they can find in the English language, and a suitable introduction to the 
reading of more extensive and complete works—that is to say, so far as we 
can estimate the entire work by an examination of its first volume. This 
comes down to A.D. 1303, the end of the pontificate of Boniface VIII. The 
period of five hundred and eighty-two years between this pope and Leo 
XIII.’s present year is crowded with events which it needs the hand of a 
master to epitomize successfully. We take it on trust, for the present, that 
we shall find the second volume as praiseworthy as the first. 


LIFE OF RT. REV. JOHN N. NEUMANN, D.D., C.SS.R., FourRTH BISHOP OF 
PHILADELPHIA. From the German of Rev. J. A. Berger, C.SS R., by 
Rev. Eugene Grimm, C.SS.R. Second edition. New York, Cincinnati, 
and St. Louis: Benzigers. 1884. 


Having been intimately acquainted with Bishop Neumann, we can testify 
to the truth and fidelity of this biography by his nephew, Father Berger. 
The bishop was of small stature and homely exterior generally, much as 
we fancy St. Gregory Nazianzen to have been, The portrait of him in his 
Life is like, yet far from being perfect. His countenance had a calm and 
thoughtful but gentle and winning expression, not the drawn and anxious 
cast which appeared in the photograph which was taken after his appoint- 
ment to Philadelphia, by order of his provincial, and is the original of all 
subsequent likenesses. He was a man of severe and ascetic sanctity, but 
there was nothing sanctimonious, forbidding, or harsh in his manner. He 
possessed all the virtues which go to make up a perfect Christian, a perfect 
religious, and a perfect priest, even those minor ones of nature and grace 
which make a man lovable and pleasant to converse with, as well as admi- 
rable. His natural gifts were excellent, though not in the brilliant order 
of oratory and rhetoric, or in the line of metaphysical speculation. His 
tastes were decidedly towards mathematics and some branches of physical 
science, as also towards linguistic studies. He was a good scholar in He- 
brew, Greek, Latin, and several modern languages, and well acquainted 
with dogmatic and moral theology, but especially with the writings of St. 
Thomas, to whom he was devoted. He was an ornament to his respectable 
congregation, and afterwards to the American episcopate. His life from 
childhood up was one furnishing materials for most interesting narrative. 
Happily his nephew, unlike some biographers, has known how to tell the 
story well, and to fill in the small events, details, and anecdotes which are 
worth much more to a reader than any lucubrations, reflections, or pious 
remarks of an author. This is a very readable as well as otherwise good 
and instructive book. 
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AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS: RALPH WALDO EMERSON. By Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. 


Perhaps there is no one whose opinion about Mr. Emerson we were 
more curious to know than the author of the above biography. .Dr. Holmes 
was a contemporary of Mr. Emerson, a friend, an author, a poet, a man of 
wide experience and of acknowledged literary ability. He is an indepen- 
dent thinker, walks in his own path, and isa live man. No one will ven- 
ture to deny that he has given from his standpoint a fair and honest ac- 
count and estimate of Mr. Emerson. His résumé of Mr. Emerson’s message 
is not bad. Here it is; we give the whole: : 

“Thou shalt not profess that which thou dost not believe. Thou shalt 
not heed the voice of man when it agrees not with the voice of God in 
thine own soul. Thou shalt study and obey the laws of the universe and 
they will be thy fellow-servants. Thou shalt speak the truth as thou seest 
it, without fear, in the spirit of kindness to all thy fellow-creatures, deal- 
ing with the manifold interests of life and the typical characters of history. 
Nature shall be to thee asasymbol. The life of the soul, in conscious 
union with the Infinite, shall be for thee the only real existence. This 
pleasing show of an external world through which thou art passing is 
given thee to interpret by the light which isin thee. Its least appearance 
is not unworthy of thy study. Let thy soul be open and thine eyes will 
reveal tothee beauty everywhere. Go forth with thy message among thy 
fellow-creatures ; teach them they must trust themselves as guided by that 
inner light which dwells with the pure in heart, to whom it was promised 
of old that they shall see God. 

“Teach them that each generation begins the world afresh, in per- 
fect freedom; that the present is not the prisoner of the past, but that to- 
day holds captive all yesterdays, to compare, to judge, to accept, to re- 
ject their teachings, as these are shown by its own morning's sun. 

“To thy fellow-countrymen thou shalt preach the gospel of the New 
World, that here, here in our America, is the ‘home of man; that here is 
the promise of a new and more excellent social state than history has 
recorded. Thy life shall be as thy teachings—brave, pure, truthful, bene- 
ficent, hopeful, cheerful, hospitable to all honest belief, all sincere thinkers, 
and active according to thy gifts and opportunities.” 


COMMONWEALTH SERIES. KENTUCKY: A PIONEER COMMONWEALTH. By 
N.S. Shaler. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 188s. 


The fine and compact little volume before us is one of Mr. Horace E. 
Scudder’s “ American Commonwealth Series.” It is the fourth of the series, 
Virginia, Oregon, and Maryland having preceded it. California, Kansas, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, South Carolina, New York, Michi- 
gan, and Missouri are in preparation. Other State histories will also be 
announced as they are prepared. These compact histories of the States 
are amply sufficient as histories for the general reader, but for the histori- 
cal student they are too brief and discursive. But they have another and 
distinctive value to historical students, political economists, constitutional 
students, and to miscellaneous readers, They are all founded upon the 
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plan of giving the life-principle, the interior and outward growth and, de- © 
velopment of each State as a commonwealth, its ethnology, the races com- 

posing its population, the political principles underlying the constitution, | 
its colonial position, influence, and the motives of its colonization, and, — 
finally, its influence and position in the American Union or sisterhood of 7 
commonwealths, Hence these volumes are not written in the mere dry — 
historical narrative, but in a style blended of history, essay, and commen. | 
tary. They are admirably adapted to disseminate among our people, and, 7 
indeed, throughout the reading world, a more general and pleasing know: — 
ledge of our American history. They are useful, too, in showing the com: 7 
ponent parts of the Union or nation. F 

The present volume on Kentucky well sustains the general good repus © 
tation of the series. It is written in a pleasant and easy style, and the 
author has a good command of the English language. Yet we notice in 7 
some instances a rather awkward style of expression, such as that used in 7 
describing Queen Elizabeth : she is called “England’s manly queen.” This | 
expression cannot be said to be incorrect, yet it is grating to the ear; and © 
yet it may in some sense be apt, since the character it describes certainly © 
grates upon our sense of the appropriate and good. 

We think the author attributes too much to Virginia in the make-up 7 
of the original population of Kentucky, and attaches too little value upon 
an important element of Kentucky’s pioneers which went from Maryland. | 
This element of which we speak was a most valuable one, inasmuch as it 7 
was Catholic, truly moral, high-toned, religious, and patriotic. Many of @ 
Kentucky’s best citizens, many of her best educational institutions, have 
sprung from this element. The recent work of Mr. Webb, Zhe Centenary | 
of Catholicity in Kentucky, shows how valuable and good an element this 
has proved in the development of the State. The author classifies Ken- 
tucky among those States not colonized from Europe directly, nor by mis- 
cellaneous immigration like our new Western States, but that were imme- 
diate outgrowths from particular colonies deriving their blood and institu- 
tions from one of the original American colonies. 


BisHoP ENGLAND’S WorkKS. Vol. I. Baltimore: Baltimore Pub. Co. 
A notice of this new edition of Works of Bishop England can be better 
given after the second volume has been received. 











